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LETTERS 


Letters may have been 
shortened because of 
space. Some names 
may have been changed 

It’s a film 

James Devine’s article on Avatar 
(‘The noble savage and colonialism’, 
September 9) exemplifies a rather 
stale way of dealing with art common 
on the left. 

We learn an awful lot about 
the history of the ‘noble savage’ 
stereotype, and inevitably parallels 
are drawn with the overall narrative 
of Avatar, which is a fairly simple 
iteration of it on one level (savage 
as close to nature, as opposed to the 
rapacious ‘white’ colonists). This is 
perfectly true (indeed, mainstream 
film critics have rather cruelly dubbed 
it Dances with smurfs). Yet it stands 
in contradiction to Devine’s closing 
comment that we must analyse the film 
as a complete ideological package. 

On this level, he fails. After all, in 
assigning basically zero importance 
to the much vaunted ‘anti-imperialist’ 
edge of the narrative (which is, of 
course, the other side of the noble 
savage coin, going back to Rousseau), 
he himself fails to examine the full 
ideological implications of it. Devine 
argues that the anti-war business is 
a kind of bait to get the audience to 
swallow the noble savage myth - but 
one could, with equal validity, simply 
reverse the poles and argue that the 
noble savage cliches are present only 
to sell an anti-war message assigned 
narrative hegemony in its place. 

More importantly, it completely 
underplays any sense of the film as 
a film, considering it rather as a kind 
of box for the packing of ideology 
(talk about a container metaphor!). 
For Devine, everything outside the 
narrative is utterly unimportant 

- all cultural activity is reduced 
to a variation on direct political 
indoctrination. (One wonders what he 
makes of Gaugin or Picasso.) Avatar 
corresponds broadly to that school of 
cinema (and, for that matter, video 
games) which seeks to breathe life into 
extremely cliched narratives through 
recourse to technical spectacle. 
Avatar’s key selling point to the mass 
of film-goers was not its patronising 
liberal critique of imperialism, but that 
it was a technical demonstration of the 
aesthetic power of the new wave of 
three-dimensional cinema. 

As such, and in common 
with a depressingly great deal of 
contemporary blockbuster films, 
the narrative is just about the least 
important thing about the film. It is 
a mush of reheated cliches precisely 
because this offers up the least 
resistance to the spectacular goings- 
on on screen. We already know how 
the story is going to develop from the 
get-go; we can passively sit back and 
be bombarded by two and a half hours 
of green-screened derring-do. 

The noble savage cliche’s 
importance is less about what it 
actually says than its status as, 
precisely, a cliche. The ideological 
sting is not so much a patronising 
representation of native peoples, but 
that whatever representation of native 
peoples - because of the determinate 
relationship between the formal 
structures of the film and the narrative 

- simply doesn’t matter. We go in, 
marvel at the effects, go home, and 
forget about it. The narrative process 

- in the end, about history-making - is 
denigrated as such. 

Of course, it is possible to set 
blockbuster spectacle in a more 
productively problematic relationship 
with narrative - as shown by 
Christopher Nolan’s recent Inception, 
but also the ‘New Hollywood’ wave 
of films in the 60s and 70s. It is even 
possible, it seems, to make an awfiil 
lot of money doing so. Whether or not 


Hollywood bureaucrats will finance 
more films of this type is another 
matter - after all, nobody wants to 
make the next Heaven s gate. 

Harley Filben 

Email 

Predict a riot 

So there you go. David Bates is 
criticised for being ignorant of 
working people’s concerns about race 
and nationality (Letters, September 
16) after he writes an article that 
highlighted workers having these 
concerns (‘National chauvinism and 
xeno-racism’, September 2). He’s 
illustrated how he’s “in touch” with 
people’s real concerns but apparently 
he can’t be, really, because he’s not 
tailing other people by joining in the 
fight against people with differing 
national origins. 

I imagine some readers may be fed 
up with these discussions and think we 
are blinkered to the up-and-coming 
catastrophic cuts and the (white, 
British) workers’ fightback. Perhaps 
I can point them to another paper: 
the Daily Mail, which has already 
predicted a spring and summer of 
discontent in 2010, let alone a winter 
of discontent coming up. They 
predicted 14 ‘discontent’ seasons 
out of the last 40 (over a third) and 
actually had 21 headlines predicting 
these. If your personal interest is in 
bravely and militantly predicting class 
struggle, then check out the Mail. 
Bob Harding 
Norwich 

Networking 

We would like to let your readers 
know about the launch of our new anti¬ 
capitalist social network - commrades. 
net - which is the first dedicated social 
network of its kind. 

There are two kinds of promotion 
available; a group page or a site 
page. A site page contains a link to 
your website, a short description 
of the content, a screenshot of your 
homepage and a facility for our users 
to rate and comment. A group page 
contains the same basic features as a 
site page but with extra functions, such 
as an integrated discussion forum and 
the ability to add photos, videos and 
PDF documents. 

If you feel that our network could 
be of any use to you, please drop us a 
line at www.commrades.net. 

Commrades.net 

Email 

No ally of ours 

Regarding Esen Uslu’s article (‘Much 
ado about nothing’, September 16), 
I should say that here in Turkey 
we do not take either the Kurdish 
Peace and Democracy Party (BDP) 
or its affiliates as a strategic ally 
in our struggle against the Justice 
and Development Party (AKP) 
government’s fascist rule as both have 
roots in, and are manipulated by, the 
CIA. 

The article is misleading for third 
party readers who may assume that 
the BDP is the leading socialist party 
in Turkey. In reality, the Kurdish 
movement acts as a Trojan horse 
in the communist and progressive 
community here in Turkey to hamper 
efforts paving the way to socialism. 

The BDP is meant to rule out 
anti-imperialist struggle by Turkish 
communists against American plans 
in the Middle East, collaborates with 
Washington to create chauvinist 
conflicts and supports the gang of 
murderers in the Kurdistan Workers 
Party. 

The BDP is trying to impose 
imperialist plans to separate Turkey 
and contribute to US plans to establish 
a puppet Kurdish nation in the Middle 


East whose policies could easily be 
influenced by the Pentagon. That’s 
probably why the BDP’s mischievous 
policies and long-term plans are 
highly welcomed and tolerated by 
the ruling AKP. 

Yahya Tekin 
Email 

Advanced 

Between 10,000 and 20,000 people 
attended the demonstration against 
pope Benedict’s state visit to the UK. 
The wide mix of people reflected an 
educated progressive group concerned 
that the politically religious groups 
are trying to roll back the gains that 
have been made in the UK. There 
was a carnival atmosphere with 
much British irreverence to authority. 
The highlights being the kinky nuns 
and priests and the kitchen workers 
standing on the balcony of the hotel 
they worked in turning their cook’s 
hats into pope hats and giving us all 
a wave. All of this contrasted sharply 
with the sycophantic grovelling of 
the majority of the press and our 
politicians who assure us that they 
“do do god now”. 

You would have been disappointed 
if you were expecting a rerun of the 
Gordon riots or even the braying 
mobs that sometimes appear outside 
the trial of a paedophile. The crowd 
was not the sort looking to be whipped 
up by populist reactionaries - they 
were standing against the carnival of 
reaction. We would say that at least 
90% of the people present could have 
given a coherent reason for being there, 
whether it was looking for the British 
state to take child protection seriously, 
gay rights, equality for women, 
scientific principles to be applied to 
medicine, the right for people to have 
authority over their own bodies, such 
as the right of abortion or assisted 
suicide, or taking a stand against 
making our school system even more 
divisive. We could not say that about 
most demonstrations we have been on, 
so we have to ask why the left does not 
really seem interested in addressing 
these people. 

There was one other issue that got 
people’s goat: some unelected old 
guy with a murky past strolling in 
and telling us how to live our lives. 
One of my favourite placards showed 
a picture of the pope saying: “Your sex 
life is our business; our sex lives are 
none of your business”. We guess this 
is a difficulty that the left has engaging 
with people: that they are capable of 
asking hard questions and are not 
interested in being minions. 

We did come across two members 
of the SWR They were giving out the 
old “we’ve got to get rid of the Tories” 
line, after we’ve had at least 13 years 
of the Labour government not giving 
two hoots for us. Our comrades didn’t 
seem too happy to discuss their support 
for faith schools or the disingenuous 
nature of their contribution to the 
day. In fact, discussing politics was 
irrelevant to them - unlike giving out 
leaflets that no-one was interested in. 

What seemed most ill-conceived 
about the day was the Weekly Worker’^ 
criticism of the demonstration (‘No to 
crude anti-Catholicism’, September 
16). Disappointingly, the Weekly 
Worker does not seem willing to 
address an important political concern 
expressed by politically advanced 
members of the working class. 
James May 
Jeremy Butler 
Email 

Disgusting 

It seems there is no end to the use of 
fetishised photographs in the Weekly 
Worker. 

In last week’s issue, there was a 
picture of Diane Abbott wearing neck 


jewellery. This was clearly meant to 
represent a black version of a pearl 
necklace. 

Jason Taverner 

Email 

Archetypal 

In Peter Manson’s article (Septem¬ 
ber 16) I am quoted from the internal 
CPGB list as dismissing the charge 
of being part of an “archetypal” left- 
communist opposition, against the 
confused approach of the PCC to the 
Labour leadership election. Our “ar¬ 
chetypal” left-communism becomes 
the more vague charge of leftism in 
the Weekly Worker. The accusation of 
archetypal left-communism is easily 
dismissed with even the most basic 
knowledge of left-communism and its 
positions on parliament, the Labour 
party and the national question. No¬ 
where have those comrades opposed 
to the PCC line rejected temporary 
alliances with unprincipled forces, or 
stated that we are for an abstentionist 
approach to those we politically disa¬ 
gree with. Our approach is based on 
the maxim: firm in principle, flexible 
in tactics. 

Comrade Manson also takes the 
quote from our internal list of me 
explaining that the Labour Party is not 
a “totally bourgeois party” to imply 
that we were arguing the very opposite 
of what I wrote on the internal list. The 
Labour Party remains a bourgeois- 
worker party. 

The use of my refutation from 
the internal list of such nonsensical 
accusations was used in the Weekly 
Worker in a way that clouds the actual 
content of the political opposition by 
myself and other comrades, against 
a confused line pushed on the 
membership. 

Chris Strafford 
Manchester 

Which way? 

Voting for Diane Abbott is, I think, 
the correct position to advocate 
(‘Debating the Labour leadership 
contest’, September 16). Given the 
choices available, she is clearly the 
left candidate in this contest. Of 
course, we disagree with Abbott and 
her place on the political spectrum is 
to the right of Marxism but, for an 
organisation of our size, we have to 
face the reality that a lot of people are 
to the right of us - several million! 

There are going to be many in 
this contest who will vote for Abbott 
because they consider themselves the 
leftwing of the Labour Party. They 
consider themselves to be socialists 
and some of them may even be 
reading the Weekly Worker. To pooh- 
pooh their candidate with a call to 
abstain or spoil a ballot would be a 
mistake. 

If we are to address the Labour 
Party, we need to be flexible and not 
dogmatic in our approach. The current 
leadership contest calls for some 
humility as we are in no position to 
hand out a party line to members of 
another party. 

The Labour left have settled on 
Diane as their candidate. Those of us 
who are enfranchised by our union 
membership or who carry Labour 
Party cards, for whatever reason, 
should consider our votes as being 
the ones up for grabs by the Labour 
left. If they say to us that they think 
Diane deserves our votes, then we 
should vote for her, while, at the same 
time, making it clear that we are not 
convinced and, if it’s socialism they 
are after, Marxism is the ticket. 

I suspect the majority of people 
on the left, but over to the right from 
where we lurk, will give Abbott either 
a first or second preference vote. In 
purely democratic terms, accepting 
the will of the majority is, in this 


situation, the right thing to do and 
‘mostly harmless’. 

The wider issue is the work we do 
in years going forward. Continuing 
to bang our heads against the sect 
leaders is, to my mind, futile. And it 
is our heads that will break rather than 
their sectarian walls, to paraphrase 
Gramsci. 

We could plough our own field and 
build up our own sect - “increase our 
market share”, as Mike Macnair refers 
to it in his Communist University talk 
(http://vimeo.com/15021585). But 
what’s the point of that - to be the 
biggest sect? If the Socialist Workers 
Party’s position and the CPGB’s 
were reversed, Callinicos, Smith and 
company would rather be a small sect 
than a minority part of another sect or 
party, even with full factional rights. 

This leaves us looking at the 
Labour Party. Is it entryism that is 
called for here? For what reason and 
on what terms? Surely, not to go in 
and pretend to be left Labourites, as 
the ‘Trotskyist’ Militant did in the 
post-war period, only to be expelled 
from its ranks, dazed and confused, 
with politics that are more like Tony 
Benn’s than Leon Trotsky’s. 

Should we go in and attempt 
to attach ourselves to the existing 
groups in there? Perhaps the Labour 
Representation Committee - a faction 
of a faction within the Labour Party. I 
don’t know if that could realistically 
work. 

What about brazenly revealing our 
communist politics in the branches? 
It has a bombastic appeal and would 
seem to chime with the Communist 
manifesto 's statement that “The 
communists disdain to conceal their 
views and aims. They openly declare 
that their ends can be attained only by 
the forcible overthrow of all existing 
social conditions. Let the ruling 
classes tremble at a communistic 
revolution. The proletarians have 
nothing to lose but their chains. They 
have a world to win.” 

But how long would we last doing 
that? It may be an adventure that will 
leave us back on square one in short 
shrift, particularly if our presence is 
an embarrassment to the right wing. 
What we might achieve towards our 
overall goal of a communist party 
isn’t apparent from this vantage point. 

Any move towards Labour as 
a field in which we frolic has to be 
well considered and sustainable 
over decades. Does that call for a 
semi-covert operation then? One 
in which we diligently establish 
credentials as Labour activists, openly 
acknowledge that we come from the 
far left, state that we are interested in 
Marx and such things, and seek out 
those around whom we might build 
discussion groups for current affairs 
and the reading of the classic works 
of political theory slipping in a bit of 
Marx, alongside Plato, Machiavelli 
and Rawls? 

I’m largely clueless. Historical 
precedent doesn’t seem to help. 
Unlike in the 1930s when the 
Trotskyites found themselves out 
of the CPGB and looking for a field 
of activity, there is no Independent 
Labour Party with which to engage. I 
suppose there is the Communist Party 
of Britain. It could be argued that the 
fight over the British road to socialism 
and official communism was never 
fully won and getting in for another 
crack may produce results. Given 
their ongoing ideological demise, 
could it be the time for round two 
with official communism? 

It’s crucial that we address the 
question of where we go next, and it 
should dwarf concerns over whether 
to back Abbott and nit-pick over this 
or that aspect of her politics, abstain 
or spoil the ballot. 

John Masters 
Hertfordshire 
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IRELAND _ 

Lurching into 
further crisis 



Brian Cowen: as newt 

E normous instability remains 
the key feature of the politi¬ 
cal and economic situation in 
Ireland. The crackdown on public 
spending is far from over as the gov¬ 
ernment continues to borrow billions 
from international lenders. A draco¬ 
nian budget is planned for December 
to compel the working class to pay 
off the enormous interest on national 
debt. 

Political stability is key to carrying 
out the new tranche of cuts - which is 
why the recent shambolic performance 
of the Taoiseach Brian Cowen has 
caused such panic in government 
ranks. It has also stirred up deep 
anger and dissatisfaction among the 
population. Cowen took part in an 
early morning radio interview during 
the annual Fianna Fail ‘think in’ on 
September 14 - an event designed to 
boost morale before the Bail resumes. 
Barely able to string a sentence 
together, it soon became apparent to 
stunned listeners that the Taoiseach 
was actually drunk. The day before 
had concluded with a six course meal 
for party members and journalists 
where the wine flowed freely. Cowen 
is known for his fondness for a drop 
and had obviously overdone it. That 
he (and his minders) actually agreed 
to take part in the radio show is 
astounding. He slurred his way through 
the interview, appearing not to know 
what was going on and at one stage 
confused the Croke Park deal (the 
latest social partnership settlement) 
with the Good Friday Agreement. The 
nation listened as he bombastically 
and drunkenly dismissed questioning 
on the disastrous state of the economy 
- his government had it all in hand, 
argued a stupefied Cowen. Very 
reassuring ... 

Almost immediately the interview 
was transmitted around the world, 
causing hilarity and a great deal of 
embarrassment to the Fianna Fail/ 
Green coalition. An RTE radio poll 
conducted later that day in Dublin 
revealed the depth of antagonism 
towards Cowen. It was not particularly 
his ineptitude that infuriated people 
but his sheer arrogance. It did not help 
that his conference speech had been 
a doom-laden homily preparing the 
population for the immense hardship 
to come. Even more bitter medicine 
would be administered to a working 
class struggling to cope with the 
enveloping crisis. Cuts in excess of 
the previously predicted €3 billion 
are on their way in the forthcoming 
budget. According to Cowen the only 
way to guarantee more credit from 
international lenders is to keep pace 
with the rising interest rates on the 
existing debt. That means even more 


savage attacks on public spending 
and increased tax on low earners. 
Everybody had to prepare themselves 
for the worst. 

Having delivered his sermon, he 
then retired to an extravagant evening 
of food and drink. Party members 
wanted to celebrate the fact that 
they had managed not only to hang 
on to power but, more importantly, 
to push through national acceptance 
of austerity measures. It had been a 
tough year for Fianna Fail but they had 
succeeded in defeating the opposition 
Irom public sector workers. The Croke 
Park deal meant that in exchange for 
a continuing place at the negotiating 
table, union leaders sold out on the 
militancy of their members. The 
solid one day strikes of 2009 and the 
militancy of government workers had 
been overcome and now public sector 
unions had signed up to social peace 
for at least four years. There would 
be no more threats of strikes from 
the most organised and potentially 
powerful section of the working class. 

Cowen looked at one stage as 
though he would be forced to resign. 
But a week later the threat has receded 
as he and his likely successor Brian 
Lenihan appeared for a photo shoot on 
Monday amid claims that Cowen has 
the full support of his cabinet. There 
is of course the problem of a willing 
replacement as the December budget 
looms - something of a poisoned 
chalice. Independent TDs on whom the 
government depends have also refused 
to countenance a third Taoiseach in a 
single Bail term. It is probably better 
to let Cowen take the flak now and 
go into the general election next year 
under new leadership. But Fianna Fail 
stands at an historic low in public 
opinion and with new polls in the 
offing the situation remains extremely 
uncertain for the government. 

The problem is, of course, that the 
politics of the opposition parties is 
hardly any different. All, including 
the Labour Party, accept the need 
for ‘pain’. Labour leader Eamonn 
Gilmore came out against striking 
public sector workers last year with a 
call for unity in the national interest. 

Senior EU officials are said to be 
very worried about an ‘extremely 
challenging situation in Ireland’. 
The level of government debt is 
unsustainable. €1.5 billion in bonds 
were auctioned off on September 21 
with interest rates of over 6% on eight 
year bonds - a record level. Intent on 
borrowing its way out of the crisis, 
another government auction is due 
before the end of the year. Gross 
national debt is set to rise to 98% 
of GDP by 2012 even according to 
conservative government estimates. 

One of the main difficulties has 
been the controversial and unpopular 
nationalisation of Anglo Irish Bank 
at a cost of almost €23 billion to the 
tax-payer so far - and a potential cost 
of €39 billion. As new revelations 
of corruption in the nationalised 
bank emerge, the crisis is bound to 
worsen. The high rate of interest on 
government bonds of course reflects 
uncertainty as fears intensify of the 
likelihood of an IMF intervention. 
Ireland could be another Greece 
before the end of the year, in spite 
of all efforts to satisfy international 
markets. 

I have described in previous articles 
what all this has meant for the working 
class. Unemployment continues to 
climb and official figures now stand 


at half a million - in a population of 
4.5 million. This does not include the 
many thousands of self employed 
individual building contractors - the 
main source of work for young men 
during the Celtic Tiger years. Neither 
they nor their dependents are entitled 
to any social welfare payments. This 
means in effect a significant section 
of the working class who receive no 
income at all and are shackled by debt 
to mortgage companies, banks and 
other lenders. Prison for those who 
cannot pay is an increasingly common 
phenomenon. 

Job insecurity has given employers 
the upper hand with employees willing 
to accept wage cuts rather than lose 
their job. With the working class 
angry but demoralised the bourgeoisie 
have been taking advantage. Labour 
legislation is being ignored as workers 
are either sacked or laid off with no 
redundancy payments. With a massive 
backlog of unfair dismissal claims, it 
is taking up to two years for cases to 
reach tribunal stage, in which time 
many companies have gone into 
liquidation and escaped liability. 

Cuts in benefits are also set to rise 
again in the December budget and tax 
is to be introduced for those on even 
the lowest incomes. A public sector 
hiring freeze will mean yet more 
attacks on healthcare, education and 
all social provision. Local protests are 
taking place all over the country at the 
closure of hospitals. Unions outside 
the public sector are voicing their 
refusal to accept wage cuts. There 
is every chance that there will be 
resistance to the December budget - 
but the working class lacks confidence 
and any real strategy. 

Hostility towards the government 
is endemic. People are fearful about 
their futures and capitalism is seen as 
a hoax - which has left millions reeling 
under intense debt. There seems every 
possibility of the left making progress 
in the present period. Still, as yet the 
left has not managed to give voice to 
opposition in any programmatic way. 
The two main left groups, the Socialist 
Worker Party and the Socialist Party 
have continued to focus on the politics 
of protest, rather than direct their 
attention to the need to build a Marxist 
party in the here and now. The need 
is urgent to campaign for that party, 
rather than set up yet another anti-cuts 
campaign. The problem is political. 

The left in Britain also needs to 
consider the experience of the Irish 
working class. In February 2009 over 
120,000 marched in Dublin, with 
many other significant demonstrations 
throughout the country. On November 
25 250,000 public sector workers took 
part in a one day strike. It seemed that 
the tide was turning in our direction; 
but the working class lacked a political 
leadership that could take on and 
defeat the government. Instead the 
protests ebbed away and the union 
leadership sold the strikes out. 

The bitter medicine was swallowed 
and now the bourgeoisie are coming 
back for more. They are determined to 
make the working class pay for their 
crisis. We as Marxists must address 
ourselves urgently to the task of 
building a united working class party 
based on the need for revolution. 
People can see that capitalism does not 
work - the burning question is what to 
replace it with • 

Anne Me Shane 

anne.mcshane@weeklyworker.org.uk 



Communist Forums 

London: To be announced. 

Leeds: Using John Conrad’s Remaking Europe as a Study guide: 
Saturday October 2: Sachin Sharma - ‘Imperialism: Policy or Stage’, 
early 20th century theories of imperialism. 

Manchester: www.communiststudents.org.uk. 

Oxford: Study group, every Monday evening, studying David 
Harvey’s Limits to capital. 

Details: oxfordcommunists@googlemail.com. 

South Wales: Call Bob for details: 07816 480679. 

CPGB podcasts 

Every Monday, we upload a podcast of commentary on the current 
political situation. In addition, the site features voice files of public 
meetings and other events: http://cpgb.podbean.com. 

Communist Students 

For meetings in your area, contact info@communiststudents.org.uk or 
check out www.communiststudents.org.uk. 

Radical Anthropology Group 

Introduction to anthropology series - ‘The human revolution’. 
Tuesdays 6.45pm to 9pm, St Martin’s Community Centre, 43 Carol 
Street, London NWl (Camden tube). 

September 21: Chris Knight - ‘Sleeping Beauty and other fairy tales’. 
September 28: Chris Knight - ‘Introduction to anthropology’. 
www.radicalanthropologygroup.org. 

Convention of the Left 

Friday September 24, Saturday September 25: Conference - ‘Building 
unity in the age of austerity’ Friends Meeting House, Mount Street, 
Manchester Ml. 

Friday, 6pm to 9pm: international struggles against the cuts agenda. 
Saturday, 10am to 5pm: building alliances against the cuts. 

Speakers include Gregor Gall {Morning Star writer), John McDonnell 
MP and Matt Wrack (FBU). Saturday lunch available; evening social. 
Organised by Convention of the Left: www.conventionoftheleft.org. 

Where next for CNWP? 

Sunday September 26, 12 noon to 4pm: Extended steering committee 
meeting. University of London Students Union, Malet Street, London 
WCl. Open to all CNWP supporters. Voting restricted to members 
(join on the day). Capped pooled fare - £10. Motions to Dave Nellist by 
10 am, Wednesday September 22. 

Organised by Campaign for a New Workers’ Party: 
info@cnwp.org.uk. 

School Students Against the War 

Sunday September 26, 2pm: Conference, Marchmont Centre, 62 
Marchmont Street, London WCl. ‘Why the war in Afghanistan 
matters’. Organised by School Students Against the War: 
schoolstudents@stopwar.org.uk. 

No persecution 

Tuesday September 28, 7pm: Information night, LARC, 62 Fieldgate 
Road, Whitechapel, London El. Speakers involved in gypsy and 
traveller struggles against state evictions. 

Organised by London No Borders and No One is Illegal: 
http://london.noborders.org.uk. 

No cuts 

Wednesday September 29, 6pm: Rally, Castle Square, Swansea. Part of 
the European Day of Action. 

Organised by Swansea Trades Council: 07963 454 041 
Wednesday September 29, 12 noon: Demonstration, Salford Civic 
Centre. 

Organised by Salford Trades Council: salfordtuc@hotmail.com 

Against fascism 

Thursday September 30: Meeting, Lambeth Town Hall, Brlxton Hill, 
London SW2. To build for the national demonstration against racism, 
fascism and Islamaphobia on November 6. Speakers Ken Livingstone 
(UAF chair and former mayor of London), Weyman Bennett and Sabu 
Dhalu. 

Organised by Unite Against Fascism: 020 7801 2782. 

Stuff your cuts 

Sunday October 3, 12 noon: Demonstration, outside Tory Party 
conference, central Birmingham. Protest against being made to pay to 
pay for a crisis we did not cause. 

Organised by Right to Work: 07986 085162 

Miscarriage of justice day 

Saturday October 9, 10am - 4.30pm: Meeting, The Dragon Hall, 17 
Stukeley Street, Covent Garden, London WC2 (nearest tube Holborn). 
Speakers include Dr Andrew Green, Steve Grey, Gabe Tan, Melda 
Wilkes and chaired by Bruce Kent. 

Organised by Miscarriages of Justice: mojuk@mojuk.org.uk. 

CPGB wills 

Remember the CPGB and keep the struggle going. Put our party’s 
name and address, together with the amount you wish to leave, in your 
will. If you need further help, do not hesitate to contact us. 
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Disorientated estabiishment 
promotes Popemania 


P ress coverage of last week’s 
papal ‘state visit’ has been 
characterised by what can 
only be called ‘popemania’ in the 
Tory press. Large numbers of col¬ 
umn inches have been given over to 
the visit. The success of the events 
has been enthusiastically hyped. Ob¬ 
jectors and protestors have been mar¬ 
ginalised, and with them discussion 
of the international Catholic Church 
child abuse cover-up has been rele¬ 
gated to - as it were - a footnote. And 
the columnists have poured out an 
aggressive anti-secularism. To round 
the story off, David Cameron praised 
the Pope’s visit and ideas as provid¬ 
ing support for his own ‘Big Society’ 
campaign of privatisation and cuts.' 

Eddie Ford’s article on the visit in 
last week’s issue of this paper and its 
headline emphasised the dangers of 
anft'-Catholicism as a form of British 
nationalism, as well as the Pope’s 
rightwing politics. This balance 
of emphasis turns out to have been 
inappropriate. Not comrade Ford’s 
fault; the line of his article drew on 
a prior discussion in the CPGB’s 
Provisional Central Committee. We 
in the PCC did not anticipate that 
the papal visit would bring forth a 
coordinated Tory-media campaign for 
Christianising (or even Catholicising) 
British politics. Perhaps we should 
have done; John Paul IPs 1982 visit 
was a pastoral visit, ie unofficial; 
making this visit a state visit signalled 
that the British state was going to 
support it. 

In his address to the great and the 
bad in Westminster Hall on September 
17, Benedict XVI argued for the 
necessity of Christianity to society 


and for the right of Christians in 
public positions not to have to apply 
the secular (anti-discrimination) 
laws. In support he invoked torture 
advocate Thomas More (1478- 
1535), notoriously executed in 1535 
for refusing to swear the oath of 
allegiance to King Henry VIII as 
head of the Church of England.^ But 
his larger argument was that ethics 
requires religious foundations, since 
“if the moral principles underpinning 
the democratic process are themselves 
determined by nothing more solid than 
social consensus, then the fragility of 
the process becomes all too evident”.^ 

Benedict argues that ethics depend 
on religious commitment. Some of 
his supporters argue - following his 
own earlier suggestions - that the 
enlightenment led to the holocaust, and 
‘sixties’ sexual liberation to clerical 
child abuse. The boot is exactly on the 
other foot. Commitment to ‘revealed 
religion’ involves a deformation of 
ethical judgment which is at the root of 
the child abuse cover-up. And Nazism 
grew out of the anti-semi tic parties 
and movements which the papacy 
actively promoted and funded in late 
19th-early 20th century Europe. 

Benedict argues that Britain is 
characterised by an “aggressive 
secularism”. But the boot is on the 
other foot here too; in this state visit 
the Conservative Party is seeking 
to emulate the US Republicans in 
enlisting clericalism as part of an 
aggressive offensive against secular 
education and secular welfare. 

Ethics 

Like all really dangerous arguments, 
Benedict’s argument on ethics is 


founded on a half-truth. The half- 
truth is this. Academic liberalism 
has developed ‘anti-foundationalist’ 
arguments in relation to both 
epistemology (the philosophy of 
knowledge) and ethics. To simplify 
grossly, the basic claim these involve 
is that there are no underlying 
objective grounds of belief - whether 
in propositions of fact, or in ethical 
propositions (“thou shalt not kill” 
and so on). Rather, factual beliefs 
(which we can set for the moment 
on one side) and ethical beliefs are 
both grounded on the consensus of 
the society of which we are members. 

The philosophical arguments for 
these views can be set wholly on one 
side. The political argument is that 
‘foundationalist’ approaches which 
claim that there is an objectively 
discoverable moral truth lead to 
civil war (as people inherently 
disagree about these questions) and/ 
or to totalitarianism (as people who 
claim absolute expertise enforce 
their ideas of what is good for us on 
everyone else). It is easier for us to 
agree on democratic decision-making 
procedures and on liberal limits to 
government (or free markets!) which 
will allow individuals to pursue their 
own idea of what’s good. 

Benedict identifies a real problem 
with ethical anti-foundationalism. 
This is that there isn't a social 
consensus on ethical issues, or even 
on democratic decision-making 
procedures; islamists, protestant 
“dominion theology” advocates, and 
various sorts of far rightists reject the 
claims of democracy. (Communists 
also reject the claims of what the 
liberals call democracy, ie rule- 


of-law constitutionalism, but from 
another angle; that of fighting for 
a real democracy.) Moreover, anti- 
foundationalism implies that there 
is no reason why we should ever be 
able to form a consensus on these 
questions. 

The reality is that liberalism has 
been imposed on large parts of the 
world by main force. The execution 
of Thomas More was (part of) an early 
stage of what is still going on in the 
form of the “war on terror”. Liberal 
ethicists thus actually need to claim 
that liberal values are sufficiently 
objectively morally justified that it is 
justifiable to impose them on those 
who reject liberalism, by force if 
necessary. A rigorous ethical anti- 
foundationalism thus collapses into 
the clash of wills argued to be the 
basis of politics by the (incidentally. 
Catholic) Nazi Crown Jurist, Carl 
Schmitt.'' “The fragility of the process 
becomes all too evident”. 

If there is an objective foundation 
to ethics, what is it? David Hume 
(I7II-I776), who modern anti- 
foundationalists treat as an early 
proponent of the idea, argued that it 
could not be human nature, because 
that would be to reason from ‘is’ 
statements (eg ‘mammals look 
after their offspring; humans are 
mammals’) to an ‘ought’ statement 
(eg ‘humans ought to look after their 
children’).^ What is left behind as a 
ground for ‘ought’ statements - ethical 
claims - is either social convention, 
or revealed religion (‘God has told us 
that humans ought to look after their 
children’). Hume’s argument is, in 
fact, misleading; but this point will 
be better dealt with later. 


The Catholic neo-Thomist school 
of natural law argues that certain 
very basic values and procedures 
of reasoning are ‘self-evident’; for 
example, that it would be obviously 
irrational to argue that knowledge of 
the truth is a bad thing, because such 
an argument would prove that it is 
pointless to make the argument. This 
example is a valid argument. But most 
of the other ‘self-evident’ basic moral 
values proposed by this school turn out 
not to be ‘self-evident’ in this logical 
sense, but to rest on revealed religion 
in the form of Catholic doctrine." 

Revealed religion 

Suppose for the moment and purely 
for the sake of argument that the 
foundation of ethics is that we ought 
to live according to the will of a 
supernatural being, a god (or of the 
gods). How are we to know the will 
of god? 

It is necessary to distinguish 
revealed and non-revealed religions. 
Non-revealed religions, like classical 
paganism, Hinduism, and Taoism, 
grew up historically out of local 
religious custom and practice. To the 
extent that they make ethical claims, 
these claims also grow up out of 
local custom and practice, perhaps as 
elaborated by religious scholars, or 
by philosophers or Confiician sages. 

Revealed religions, like 
Christianity, Islam, Judaism, 
Buddhism and Sikhism, are 
characterised by dependence on the 
teachings of a prophet, scribe, or 
whatever, to tell us what the will of 
God is (or, for Buddhists, the right 
way for humans to become one with 
the universe). In revealed religion. 
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the revelation is thus the ‘objective’ 
foundation of ethics. 

Suppose, again for the sake of 
argument, that the world we live in 
was, in fact, created by an omnipotent 
and benevolent god - as is claimed by 
at least Judaism and its Christian and 
Muslim offshoots.^ It follows logically 
that the character of the material world 
which god created, and not only the 
revelation to the prophet, is also 
evidence of god’s will in relation to 
human conduct. 

In reality, of course, the character 
of the material world and the 
biological nature of the human 
species necessarily enter into ethical 
arguments. It is for this reason that, 
as I said above, Hume’s argument 
for the separation of factual and 
moral arguments is misleading. If 
humans, like some plants and fiingi, 
reproduced asexually, a large body of 
sexual morality would disappear. If, 
like tigers, individuals were required 
to defend a large territory, interacting 
closely only for sex and between 
mothers and immature young, ethics 
would have a very different character. 
More immediately, if, in medieval 
England, you came across someone 
having a fit, it would be ethically 
justified to call an exorcist who would 
have them beaten with rods to drive 
out the demon by which they were 
possessed. Today this response would 
plainly be ethically unjustified.* 

So far in this part of the argument 
I have supposed for the sake of 
argument that the foundation of ethics 
is the will of a benevolent creator- 
god. But in fact this supposition is 
unnecessary. Hume’s and subsequent 
anti-foundationalist arguments rest on 
the idea that we cannot logically infer 
values and ethics from facts about 
human nature. So we are forced back 
to convention or self-evidence. But 
this sort of argument is wrong. We not 
only can, but invariably must, infer 
values and ethics from facts about 
human nature. The link through the 
will of god is simply unnecessary. 

If anything, the matter is the 
reverse. The uselessness of ethical 
anti-foundationalism rests, in the 
last analysis, on the methodological 
individualism ofbourgeois philosophy, 
economics, and so on. Ethics is both 
required, and made possible, by the 
social and communicative character 
of the human species. The ethical 
therefore appears among hunter- 
gatherers, long before revealed 
religion. It expresses the limits of 
the human individual; and therefore 
naturally appears in non-revealed 
religion as an aspect of the sacred.’ 

The ethics of revealed religion 
are therefore only to a limited extent 
original: Jewish and Zoroastrian 
sacred legal and ethical ideas are 
largely derived from common earlier 
near eastern legal and ethical ideas, 
while Christian ethics are heavily 
derived from Jewish and pagan 
Roman legal and ethical ideas.Ethics 
contributes to producing religion, not 
the other way round. 

Nonetheless, the question 
inevitably posed to revealed religion 
is this. Which is the better evidence 
of god’s will - the evidence of 
revelation, or the evidence of creation 
(of the material world)? It makes no 
difference if, like Catholics, you are 
not believers in the literal truth of the 
revealed text, but in the authority of the 
continuity of its interpretation by the 
Church. The Church’s interpretation 
still stands potentially in conflict with 
the evidence of creation. 

A revealed religion is bound to 
prefer the evidence of revelation - 
until force majeure prevents it. Thus, 
for example, the early Christian 
polemicists, Lactantius (245-325) and 
Augustine of Hippo (354-430), argued 
that biblical revelation was proved 
to be superior to ancient natural 
philosophy among other reasons 
because the natural philosophers 
had created the ridiculous idea that 


the world was round and there might 
be people living at the antipodes. 
Obviously, Lactantius says, they 
would fall off. So the biblical evidence 
for a flat world is to be preferred." 

The problem is an immediate 
present problem because the Catholic 
Church argues that abortion and 
homosexuality are contrary to god’s 
will. This is the immediate context of 
Benedict’s complaints about church 
and state and “aggressive secularism” 
in England. But in both cases the 
evidence of creation is contrary. 

In general between 15-20% of all 
pregnancies end with spontaneous 
abortion (miscarriage) or stillbirth. 
Under famine conditions, however, 
these figures rise: in the famines 
caused by the Chinese Great Leap 
Forward and Cultural Revolution, 
spontaneous abortions rose by 30- 
50%." These are acts of‘nature’ rather 
than of human will. But assuming that 
a creator-god made us, he made us 
such that starvation leads the pregnant 
woman, quite irrespective of her will, 
to spontaneously abort the embryo 
or fetus. If the embryo is a separate 
life from the moment of conception, 
human biological nature nonetheless 
sacrifices this life to preserve the life 
of the mother. 

Homosexuality is a linked issue. 
The theoretical basis of Catholic 
condemnation of homosexuality is 
that the purpose of sexual relations 
is reproduction; therefore, non- 
reproductive sex violates god’s 
purpose; hence both homosexual 
behaviour and contraception are 
condemned. But the anthropological 
evidence that forms of homosexual 
behaviour are present in human 
societies of most types and times is 
now backed by a massive evidence 
of ‘homosexual’ and non-reproductive 
sexual behaviour in the animal 
kingdom." 

Revealed religion must prefer the 
evidence of revelation about the will 
of god - or, more usually, the evidence 
of the expert interpreters of revelation, 
the priests, rabbis, imams, etc - to the 
evidence of the material world about 
the will of any creator-god. That is, it 
must treat clerics as better witnesses 
and more valuable people than lay 
people. Thus medieval Catholic 
canon law ruled that a bishop can 
only be convicted on the evidence of 
72 eyewitnesses. Some Sunni Muslim 
scholars of the same period ruled that 
Allah forgives up to 70 sins committed 
by a scholar but not one committed by 
a layman." 

These formal rules are mostly gone, 
though the Islamic courts, where they 
have power, as in the Iranian regime 
and the Afghan puppet regime, still 
apply medieval sharia rules which 
prefer clerics’ evidence to laymens’ 
and men’s evidence to women’s." 

But basing ethics on revelation, as 
opposed to basing it on the evidence 
of human biological nature, still 
necessarily implies that the evidence 
of a priest is preferable to that of a 
layman - and that the value of a priest’s 
life and career is more important than 
the lives of the priest’s lay charges. 
The catholic child abuse cover-up thus 
grew naturally and logically out of the 
claim that the foundation of ethics is 
in revealed religion. 

Big-lie history 

The suggestions that ‘sixties’ sexual 
liberation led to clerical child abuse, 
and that the enlightenment led to the 
holocaust, are remarkably big lies, of 
the same character as “Leon Trotsky 
was a fascist, and I know it for a 
fact; first I said it, then I read it in the 
Hitler-Stalin Pact.” 

Clerical abuse is the simpler story. 
The reality is that cases of clerical 
abuse are found in the judicial 
records back into the Middle Ages, 
before there was even a homosexual 
subculture - let alone ‘sixties sexual 
liberation’. How can ‘sixties sexual 
liberation’ explain cases of clerical 


abuse in 14th century Venice or 16th 
century England?" What is new is not 
the abuse. It is the fact that in the early 
21 St century world of mass media, the 
internet, rolling news, and so on, the 
cover-up stopped working. 

It is true in a certain very limited 
sense that ‘modernity’, ie the scientific 
revolution of the 17th century and 
industrial capitalism, produced the 
holocaust. The reason is that the 
human capability to do something like 
the holocaust is largely a product of 
‘modernity’. Industrial technology and 
industrial bureaucratic management 
permits industrial-scale murder. 
The result is, of course, not only the 
holocaust, but also Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki, and more generally the 60 
million dead of World War II, and so 
on. 

When, however, we address the 
peculiar motivations of the holocaust, 
the matter looks very different. 
Nazi ideology was a curious blend 
of two distinct ideologies. One 
element was 19th century German 
romantic nationalism - the images 
of the primeval forest and Tacitus’ 
Germania, of the restored Reich, 
Aryanism, and so on. The ‘weird 
science’Atlantis beliefs of some of the 
Nazi core, and the ‘Nordic paganism’ 
of another overlapping group, were 
variants on this. The other element 
was anti-semitism. 

The role of anti-semitism was, in 
fact, far more critical to the Nazi project 
than the romantic nationalism. The 
reason was that it allowed the Nazis 
to present themselves as a peculiar sort 
of anti-capitalist (National Socialist 
German Workers Party) by imagining 
the evils of capitalism as the product 
of Jewish finance-capitalist parasitism. 
They could even make an amalgam 
between Jewish capitalism and Jewish 
socialism and Bolshevism by way of 
the role of Jews in the socialist and 
communist parties. It is this criticality 
of anti-semitism to the Nazis’ efforts 
to mobilise mass supportwhxch - at the 
end of the day - drove the holocaust. 

If we ask, however, where this 
anti-semitic ideology came from, 
the answer is perfectly clear. David 
Kertzer has documented in depth the 
reasons why the late 19th century 
papacy attributed the fall of the papal 
state in the unification of Italy to the 
emancipation of the Jews, and the 
papacy’s ideological and financial 
promotion of anti-semitic parties 
across Europe, including in Germany. 
The ideological representation of 
the Jew as the finance-capitalist 
parasite on the healthy body of the 
market economy was the work of 
this ‘Catholic social teaching’ before 
Hitler and his cothinkers made it their 
own." 

Nor was this sort of aspiration to 
purify the body of the state by getting 
rid of Jews a novelty in Catholic 
thought. The first and second crusades 
were accompanied by pogroms, and 
the fall of Jerusalem to the crusaders 
by a massacre of Jews as well as 
of Muslims. The Spanish state, the 
leading Catholic counter-reformation 
state in the 16th century and down 
to the 1640s, forcibly converted 
Jews and Muslims - and then drove 
them out anyway under the slogan of 
limpieza desangre, ‘purity of blood’." 
They could go, because there weren’t 
either effectively controlled borders or 
competing powers determined to keep 
them out (as happened to Germany’s 
Jews), so that the result was mainly 
bad for the Spanish economy. But 
if there had been controlled borders 
and the Reyes Catolicos and their 
successors had disposed of 20th 
century technology, there would 
surely have been a 16th or 17th 
century holocaust in Spain. 

Here the ‘ethical foundations’ 
given by revelation and its clerical 
interpreters, the ideas of the Jews 
as murderers of god and of Muslims 
as followers of a demon, turn out to 
be the opposite of ethical. ‘Catholic 


social teaching’ is not yet Nazism. But 
it was one of the critical foundations of 
Nazi ideology, and the one which was 
foundational to the holocaust. 

Papalist Toryism 

Why should the government and the 
Tory press go out of their way to 
promote the papal visit and Benedict 
XVI’s attack on secularism and 
liberalism? 

Part of the answer was given by 
Eddie Ford’s article last week. Once 
upon a time the Tory Party could be 
called the ‘church party’ (as opposed 
to the Whig and later Liberal ‘chapel 
party’) or the Church of England could 
be called ‘the Tory Party at prayer’. No 
longer. The Church of England is not 
just dying on its feet; it is also deeply 
ideologically divided, both between 
Anglo-Catholics and evangelicals, and 
between conservatives and liberals on 
women priests and on lesbian or gay 
priests. 

A deeper answer is the decline of 
neoliberalism in face of the crisis of 
2008-09. ‘Neoliberalism’ is commonly 
used by the left to mean the turn in the 
policy of the core capitalist states away 
from the social-democratic consensus 
of the 1950s-60s and towards 
flnancialisation and ‘globalisation’. 

This turn has been unaffected by 
the crisis: public spending on bailing 
out banks is acceptable, public 
spending on welfare, etc, remains 
unacceptable and has become more 
so. More, not less, attacks on wages, 
working conditions and trade union 
organisation are coming. Contrary to 
a widespread belief on the reformist 
left, these are not matters of superficial 
neoliberal ideological commitments, 
‘errors’, or even the simple pursuit of 
the interests of the class elite in taking 
more from the rest of us. They are the 
necessities of the long-term decline of 
the US-led world order. 

But neo-liberalism also means a 
political ideology which has been 
associated with the turn since the 
1970s. This ideology claims that free 
markets, deregulation, free trade and 
capitalist globalisation are not only 
the great engines of material progress, 
but also the great engine of human 
freedom. It incorporated under its 
banner not only traditional liberal 
ideas of freedom of the press, and so 
on, but also revised neoliberal versions 
of 1970s feminism, anti-racism and 
claims for the liberation of lesbians, 
gay men and other sexual minorities. 

This political ideology was struck 
a serious blow with the 1997 ‘east 
Asian crisis’, leading to the Social 
Forum movement and ‘another world 
is possible’. It would have been struck 
another blow by the dot.com crash of 
2001, but for the effects of this crisis 
being overshadowed by 9/11 and 
the beginning of the ‘war on terror’, 
which became, in a sense, a neoliberal 
crusade. The 2008-09 crisis, whose 
effects are by no means yet over, is 
another and this time a savage blow. 

The capitalist class is a small 
minority. It cannot rule simply in its 
own name. It therefore needs political 
ideologies which will rally behind it a 
sufficient section of the lower orders. 

Social Democracy has been 
abandoned, and there can be no return 
to it unless the working class seriously 
threatens to take political power 
away from the capitalist class on an 
international scale. Now neoliberalism 
as a political ideology has become 
broken-backed. What is to be the new 
ideology? 

In the US the ‘Tea Party’ movement 
represents a deepening turn of the 
base of the Republican Party towards 
dolchstosstheorie (stab in the back 
theory), nostalgia for the glory 
days of the American past, racism 
and Christian (in this case mainly 
Protestant) irrationalism. In Europe 
we have just seen the advance of 
the far-right ‘Swedish Democrats’, 
while Belgium remains without a 
government thanks to the strength 


of the rightwing Flemish-nationalist 
NVA, and in France Sarkozy seeks 
votes through expelling Roma. These 
are only a few of the symptoms of a 
general turn away from neoliberalism 
as a political ideology and towards 
forms of irrationalist politics. 

Cameron’s and the Tory press’s 
welcome to the papal visit and its 
irrationalist message, of an increased 
role for religion in politics, are a British 
form of the same phenomenon. They 
are not merely about the hope that 
the churches will take up the tasks of 
social solidarity that the state is about 
to dump. They are also about a means 
of constructing a new Conservatism, 
well to the right of Thatcher, with a 
new irrationalist political ideology. 
They will not be the last step in this 
direction. 

The political skies are darkening 
- gradually, but still perceptibly. The 
workers’ movement desperately needs 
to begin to break with ‘business as 
usual’ routine and to take steps to 
rebuild its own strength at the base, 
its own means of social solidarity 
independent of the state and of the 
churches, and its own means of 
communication independent of the 
capitalist media. Without steps in this 
direction, in the long run much worse 
will come of Cameron’s embrace of 
Benedict than simply public spending 
cuts • 

Mike Macnair 

mike.macnair@weeklyworker.org.uk 
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PROGRAMME 


The phases of communism 

Jack Conrad concludes his discussion of the CPGB’s Draft programme by looking at socialism and 
the dictatorship of the proletariat 


N ick Rogers is to be congratu¬ 
lated for produeing two dou¬ 
ble page articles outlining 
his criticisms of the CPGB’s Draft 
programme} On balance, I think the 
seeond is the better. His first contri¬ 
bution contains not a few annoying 
misreadings which show a surpris¬ 
ing failure to grasp what I consider 
to be standard Marxist concepts; eg, 
capitalist decline, surplus working 
population and subsistenee.^ Then 
there is his nitpicking complaint that 
we do not call for a people’s militia 
in the minimum programme. True, 
we do not use that exact phrase com¬ 
rade - but, we unmistakably encour¬ 
age workers to develop their “own 
militia”, we also uphold that great 
democratic principle of the Ameriean 
revolution; “the people have the right 
to bear arms and defend themselves” 
(section 3.10). 

Sticking to the Goldiloeks formula 
of keeping things as long as necessary 
and short as possible, I would not 
favour changing this or any other 
passages in the Draft programme in 
the futile attempt to assuage every 
pedant, every quibbler, every factional 
blockhead. 

Words 

As I have just said above, though, 
the comrade’s seeond eontribution is 
much more interesting, much more 
challenging. In essenee it eoncems 
the phases of communism and their 
relationship to what we call socialism 
and the dictatorship of the proletariat. 

In terms of this discussion it 
ought to be appreeiated that while 
the CPGB’s Provisional Central 
Committee has agreed the text of 
the Draft programme, there exist 
differences, albeit those of nuance, 
over the use of particular words and 
phrases. Certainly that is the case with 
‘socialism’. 

This writer experiences no problem 
with the expression ‘soeialism’ - if we 


show what is meant by it (and we do 
exactly that in the Draft programme). 
On the other hand, Mike Macnair thinks 
CPGBers should more or less expunge 
‘socialism’ from their vocabulary 
because using the word just thickens 
the fog of confusion. Instead comrade 
Macnair proposes the “dietatorship of 
the proletariat” or “transitional period 
of working class rule” as a substitute. 
He considers, such terminology 
“scientifically superior”.^ In my turn, 
I think abandoning ‘socialism’ as a 
term is unnecessary (espeeially given 
his proposed alternatives). Such 
formulations do nothing whatsoever 
to lessen confusion. Nothing to bring 
about clarity. 

As comrade Rogers points out, in 
the attempt to establish moral distance 
from Stalinism, sections of the left, 
eg, the Socialist Workers Party, 
retreated from using ‘communism’ 
because the word had aeeumulated 
so many negative connotations; being 
assoeiated with Stalin, the purges, the 
gulag, eensorship and poverty in the 
popular mind. 

Without doubt reactionaries of 
every stripe used ‘eommunism’ 
pejoratively - eg, “get baek to Russia 
you eommie bastards.” To avoid such 
unkind attacks the SWP, or I should 
say its antecedents, repackaged their 
traditions, principles and aims as 
‘socialism’. In Britain this had the 
surely intended effeet of blurring the 
distinetions separating Marxism from 
Labourism. Not that this makeover 
stopped press hacks, rightwing 
bureaucrats and religious bigots from 
haranguing the comrades and telling 
all and sundry that Trotskyism was 
the same as Stalinism and that all 
attempts to tamper with the natural 
order inevitably leads to a denial of 
freedom, forced labour and minority 
rule. 

Predictably then, this defensive 
stanee had the unintended effect of 
generating considerable bewilderment. 


After all, Marx and Engels called 
themselves communists, authored 
the Communist manifesto for the 
Communist League and wrote in this 
world famous programmatic document 
of the “spectre of eommunism” 
haunting Europe, and about how the 
“communists” want to abolish private 
property and usher in a “communist” 
society.'* 

Though SWP tops habitually 
write of ‘socialism’ in those terms, 
so-ealled ordinary people do come 
aeross the Communist manifesto 
and other sueh examples of Marxist 
literature - sold and frequently quoted 
by SWPers and other such comrades. 
And, needless to say, although the 
Soviet Union assoeiated itself with 
‘communism’ through its massive 
propaganda machine, the same can 
be said of ‘soeialism’. The Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics should 
be a give away. Not surprisingly 
then, substituting ‘soeialism’ for 
‘eommunism’ did not defog matters. 

Our approaeh is altogether 
different; engage in an unremitting 
fight over ideas, including the fight 
over language (and thus meaning). 
Communists should eertainly 
reappropriate what is ours. The 
vocabulary of Marxism, stolen, 
misused, fouled and discredited 
by Stalinism, must be taken back 
and cleansed. Examples of reverse 
diseourse can usefully be cited here 
from the polities of sex, raee and 
religion; ‘dyke’, ‘queer’, ‘nigga’, 
‘Teague’, ‘Mormon’ and ‘Quaker’. 

The CPGB is determined to restore 
the liberatory, thoroughly rational, 
democratie and inspiring meaning 
given to the term ‘eommunism’ by 
classical Marxism. And, albeit with 
rather less identification, I would, 
on balance, eontinue to use the 
term ‘socialism’. We have every 
interest in re-establishing the Marxist 
content of both words. Until we have 
convineingly won that battle in the 


popular mind, not least through the 
formation of a mass Communist Party, 
there ean be little doubt; confusion 
will remain. 

Transition 

However, myself and eomrade 
Macnair are agreed. We envisage 
the uninterrupted growing of the 
successful workers’ revolution, the 
main salient being Europe, into full 
eommunism. Beginning with working 
elass rule over eapitalism, the class 
struggle continues, albeit under 
altered circumstances, till classes 
and the hierarchical division of labour 
wither away with the realisation of 
general freedom. 

Here is how section five of the 
Draft programme, dealing with the 
“transition to eommunism” reads; 

“Soeialism is not a mode of 
production. It is the transition from 
capitalism to communism. Socialism 
is communism which emerges 
from eapitalist society. It begins 
as eapitalism with a workers’ state. 
Socialism therefore bears the moral, 
economic and intellectual imprint of 
capitalism. 

“In general soeialism is defined as 
the rule of the working class. 

“The division of labour eannot be 
abolished overnight. It manifests itself 
under socialism in the eontradictions 
between mental and manual labour, 
town and eountry, men and women, 
as well as social, regional and national 
differences. 

“Classes and social strata exist 
under socialism because of different 
positions occupied in relation to the 
means of production, the roles played 
in society and the way they receive 
their income. 

“Class and social contradictions 
necessitate the continuation of the 
class struggle. However, this struggle 
is reshaped by the overthrow of the 
eapitalist state and the transition 
towards communism. 


“The class struggle can, in the 
last analysis, go in two direetions 
depending on the global balanee of 
forces. It can go backwards or it can 
advance towards communism. 

“While socialism creates the 
objective basis for solving social 
contradictions, these contradictions 
need to be solved with a correct 
political line and the development 
of mass, active democraey. This is 
essential, as communism is not a 
spontaneous development. 

“Social strata will only finally 
disappear with full eommunism.” 

Comrade Rogers raises the stoek 
objeetion to this passage. Plaeing 
an “equals sign between workers’ 
political power and socialism” is 
“not correct”, he emphatically states. 
“Otherwise”, he eontinues, “we are 
left with the nonsense of suggesting 
that the two months of the Paris 
commune were socialism. Or that 
socialism began in Russia in October 
1917.” 

Instead of treating socialism as 
the transitionary phase, spanning the 
entire period from where working 
class rule first begins to the realisation 
of full communism, comrade Rogers 
proposes three phases. The first is the 
dictatorship of the proletariat; only 
after this comes soeialism, or the first 
phase of communism, and then, full 
communism. 

The comrade worries that our 
formulation carries the danger of 
“spreading a degree of confusion in 
the ranks of the Marxist left.” But 
as I have already amply illustrated, 
there is enormous eonfusion already. 
Nonetheless, in an implicit defence 
of existing eonfusion, the comrade is 
concerned that our Draft programme 
“differs substantively from the 
coneeptual framework most Marxists 
will bring to any discussion of these 
issues.” Absolutely right. Where there 
is darkness, we in the CPGB seek to 
bring light. 



Two phase transition 
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Naturally, comrade Rogers cites 
not only Marx’s Critique of the 
Gotha programme (1875), but Lenin’s 
State and revolution (1917). In these 
landmark, though very quickly 
written, works, one certainly finds 
the perspective of an evolution of 
“communist society” from a “first” 
to a “higher” phase. 

And, let me add, whatever exact 
words we finally adopt, it is obligatory 
for present-day Marxists to treat the 
writings of classieal Marxism, above 
all those of Marx and Engels, with the 
greatest respect. Of course, no one is 
obliged to agree, let alone blindly copy 
- but where there is a change it needs 
to be honestly accounted for. 

Comrade Rogers confidently 
maintains that both Marx and Lenin 
“clearly distinguish” all the phases of 
communism from the dictatorship of 
the proletariat and that this is what the 
“majority of Marxists have understood 
by ‘socialism’ ever since.” In my 
opinion, this is to erroneously dress 
up the “majority of Marxists” as if 
they were orthodox in their Marxism. 
Unfortunately, they are not. For at 
least a century the authentic Marxist 
tradition has been obscured, buried 
under a mountain of adaptations, 
deeeptions and out and out elaptrap. 
Only with the greatest effort can 
the authentic Marxist tradition be 
rediscovered - and doubtless, as I 
would readily admit, there is still some 
way for us to go in the CPGB as a 
body of Marxist partisans. 

Nonetheless, comrade Rogers 
is right in the sense that many who 
call themselves Marxists today 
consider it axiomatic that there must 
be an entirely separate phase before 
the lower phase of eommunism 
commences. A phase which they call 
the ‘dictatorship of the proletariat’. 
Overwhelmingly, this so-called first 
of three phases is understood in the 
anti-Marxist sense of violent methods, 
oppression, repudiating democracy, 
one party rule, etc. 

But then we in the CPGB do not 
agree with the ‘majority of Marxists’. 
Our Draft programme stands four 
square with Marx and Engels 
themselves - not the epigones. For good 
reason, comrade Rogers mentions Flal 
Draper. Elis painstaking and stunningly 
illuminating intellectual labours 
comprehensively proved that by the 
‘dictatorship of the proletariat’ the 
Marx-Engels team wanted to denote 
winning the battle for democraey, the 
democratic republic and majoritarian 
rule by the working elass. Nothing 
autocratic here. Nothing sinister. 
Nothing underhand. Nothing elitist.^ 

Since the death of Marx and 
Engels, the “majority” of Marxists 
have spectacularly got the dictatorship 
of the proletariat wrong. Plekhanov, 
Martov, Kautsky, Trotsky and 
Lenin too. Amongst the greats, 
Rosa Luxemburg provides the only 
consistent exception, at least to my 
knowledge. 

Critique 

Okay, now we must turn to Marx 
himself and see what he has to say 
about communism. For me that means 
examining his Critique of the Gotha 
programme. After all, here Marx 
gave his fullest, though far too brief, 
exposition on the subject. Readers 
will probably know this celebrated 
little passage backwards: 

“What transformation will the 
state undergo in communist society? 
In other words, what soeial functions 
will remain in existence there that are 
analogous to present state functions? 
This question can only be answered 
scientifically, and one does not get 
a fiea-hop nearer to the problem by 
a thousand-fold combination of the 
word people with the word state.” 

Marx goes on: “between capitalist 
and communist society there lies 
the period of the revolutionary 
transformation of the one into the 
other. Corresponding to this is also 


a political transition period in which 
the state ean be nothing but the 
revolutionary dictatorship of the 
proletariat.”^ 

I take the dictatorship of the 
proletariat to be the state form that 
corresponds to the “transition period”. 
Self-evidently, this is a period which 
begins with the working elass 
assuming state power and ends when 
the working class state, the division of 
labour, the compulsion to work, and 
other capitalist hangovers, give way 
to freedom and the real beginning of 
human history (ie, full communism). 

Note, in the above passage Marx 
is writing about the state. To repeat, 
he says this state, ie, the dictatorship 
of the proletariat, corresponds to the 
“political transition period” - two 
distinct though related categories. 

The dictatorship of the proletariat 
is, for Marxists, a specific form of the 
state. To employ a well established 
metaphor, the workers’ state constitutes 
part of society’s superstructure, as 
does the slave owning state, the feudal 
state, the bourgeois state. Each form 
corresponds to a particular society, ie, 
the ancient, slave, mode of production, 
the feudal mode of production, the 
capitalist mode of production, etc. 

Methodologically it would be an 
elementary mistake to conflate state 
and society. The dictatorship of the 
proletariat is distinguished, of course, 
from other forms of the state for two 
main reasons. Firstly, this (semi) 
state is the oppressive apparatus 
in the hands of the majority of the 
population. Secondly, this majority 
positively seeks to wind down, to 
minimise, state functions. It really is 
the ideal ‘cheap state’. Nevertheless, 
though itself a carryover from the past 
and slowly withering away in the first 
phase of communism, the workers’ 
state is a necessary feature of the 
transitionary society. 

The dictatorship of the proletariat 
is needed in order to resist and 
overcome capitalist power nationally 
and internationally. Simultaneously 
the workers’ state persists so as to 
keep the petty bourgeoisie and middle 
classes in line. Though slowly being 
absorbed into the working elass, 
these intermediate classes must not 
be allowed to rebel. Nor should we 
forget the role of the workers’ state 
in maintaining discipline over the 
working class itself. In other words 
even once capitalism has been 
superseded globally and the petty 
bourgeoisie and middle classes 
entirely absorbed into the working 
class, the workers’ state, though much 
diminished, remains an unavoidable 
necessity. 

Need 

For the benefit of his German 
comrades, who had been sprinkling 
their draft programme with empty 
Lassallian catchphrases about equality, 
Marx explains how the “bourgeois” 
form of inequality continues under the 
“first phase of communism”; ie, you 
receive back from society according 
to what labour you contribute. Such 
“defects are inevitable in the first phase 
of communist society as it is when 
it has just emerged after prolonged 
birth-pangs from capitalist society”, 
admits Marx. Only in the “higher 
phase of communist society”, after 
the “enslaving” subordination of the 
individual to the division of labour, 
and with that also the “antithesis 
between mental and physical labour”, 
has vanished; after labour has become 
not only a means of life but life’s 
prime want; after the cultural level of 
the population has been qualitatively 
raised - only then can the narrow 
horizon of bourgeois right be crossed 
in its entirety and society inscribe on 
its banners: “from each according to 
their ability, to each according to their 
needs”’. 

Till then, when it comes to 
consumption, while there exists the 
principle of need, it is constantly 


checked by the “bourgeois” principle 
of work done. Marx onee again 
remarks that what he is “dealing with 
here” is a “communist society”, but, 
and this needs to be emphasised, 
“not as it has developed on its own 
foundations, but, on the contrary, 
just as it emerges from capitalist 
society, whieh is thus in every 
respect, economically, morally, and 
intellectually, still stamped with the 
birth-marks of the old society from 
whose womb it emerges.” 

He goes on to discuss labour 
certificates (which I agree with 
once we have the global rule of the 
working class and the absorption 
the middle classes into the working 
class). But that is not the subject I 
wish to pursue here. From the above 
quotations one thing is, or should 
be, perfectly clear, however. Marx 
considers that “communist society” 
emerges not from the dictatorship of 
the proletariat (a form of the state) - 
but from capitalist society itself. He 
specifically writes of “communist 
society” as it “emerges from capitalist 
society”, and of “the first phase of 
communist society” as it has “just 
emerged” “after prolonged birth- 
pangs from capitalist society”. 

So, albeit with due qualification, 
I would, yes, describe both the 
Paris Commune and the October 
Revolution as aborted instances of 
communism. Not nonsense, but surely 
an inescapable conclusion from the 
formulations provided by Marx. In 
and of themselves both revolutions 
were dreadfully premature. Neither in 
France nor in Russia was the working 
class anywhere near a majority; and in 
1871 that was true across the whole 
of Europe - Britain alone excepted. 

Working class rule in Paris lasted 
a mere matter of months. Politically 
it was dominated by the forces of 
utopian socialism and therefore 
suffered from severe drawbacks when 
it came to consistent democracy and 
aggressively pursuing the revolution 
nationally. Nevertheless we all 
know the radical measures agreed: 
suppression of the standing army 
and the police, arming of the people, 
election and limitation of the pay 
of all officials to that of a skilled 
worker, removal of religion from 
public education, clerical estates 
declared public property, recallability 
of delegates, etc. The logic of the 
revolution, had it been allowed 
to eontinue, was unmistakable: 
expropriation of the expropriators 
and social ownership of the means 
of production. 

The Russian Revolution carried on 
the tradition of the Commune, but took 
it to a higher, national, level. However, 
the Soviet regime suffered defeat too. 
Not through counterrevolutionary 
armies and mass butchery by 
bloodthirsty generals. Rather the 
Russian Revolution, having been 
quarantined by imperialism, having 
failed to spread to Europe, crucially 
to Germany, having being forced to 
concede the Brest Litovsk treaty and 
the New Economic Policy, turned in 
on itself Stalin’s doctrine of socialism 
in one country was a nationalist 
adaptation to isolation. His first five 
year plan unmistakably marked the 
horrendous counterrevolution within 
the revolution. After that reform, 
even a political revolution became 
an impossibility. 

Socialism 

I believe it was the Second 
International, most likely following 
the lead of August Behel and Wilhelm 
Liebknecht, which was responsible 
for relabeling the first phase of 
communism” as socialism. Maybe 
this was linked to Marxists adopting 
the social democratic moniker and 
thus leaving the word ‘communism’ 
to the anarchists (something not to 
the liking of Marx and Engels - in 
private correspondenee they agreed, 
social democracy was a “pig of a 


name”). 

Frankly, I have very little idea 
of the ins and outs of this linguistic 
shift. Though extensively asking 
around, that includes consulting an 
encyclopaedic Lars Lih, I have not 
received anything approaching a 
satisfactory answer. 

Suffiee to say, when Lenin came 
to write his State and revolution he 
considered it entirely unproblematic 
to describe the “first phase of 
communism”, albeit in parenthesis, 
as “usually called socialism” 
(though there are a few examples of 
inconsistent usage - but that need not 
concern us here).* Obviously, the die 
had been cast. 

Given the famished reality of 
Soviet Russia, the overwhelming 
peasant majority, the extraordinarily 
low level of general culture, the 
growth of bureaucracy, the hollowing 
out of the soviets, etc, it should 
not surprise us that communists in 
Russia found justification for some 
of the highly dubious things they 
subsequently did through their (mis) 
understanding of the ‘dictatorship of 
the proletariat’. 

Nor should we be surprised that 
their leaders wrote of aspiring to 
achieve socialism. The Bolsheviks 
inherited primitive material 
conditions compared to western 
Europe and the United States. That 
is an undeniable fact. So although the 
official description of October 1917 
was of a “socialist” revolution and 
the Soviet republics were given the 
grand title Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics in 1922, the ‘socialism’ 
was never thought of as an established 
reality (well not till 1936 - but that is 
another story). 

Hence, perhaps, here, in Russian 
backwardness, isolation, civil war 
and famine, we find the source of 
the three phases that are now con- 


G eorge Osborne’s budget will 
entail savage cuts. He has spo¬ 
ken of an age of austerity. Millions 
face unemployment, pay freezes, 
loss of benefits and a sharp decline 
in living standards. Huge demon¬ 
strations and protests will happen 
this year and the next. The Man¬ 
chester TUC gave a useful green 
light. And doubtless the entire left 
will expend every effort to mo- 
hilise people. But what then? We 
have seen Greece, Spain, Ireland 
and France. The working class re¬ 
sists with commendable discipline 
but is unable to take the fight to 
the enemy. Bankers, establishment 
politicians and the entire capitalist 
system are now widely despised. A 
larger and larger minority want an 
alternative, socialist, society. But 
the instrument is clearly absent. 
Nowhere is there a mass Commu¬ 
nist Party worthy of the name. 

Of course, this is where the 
Weekly Worker comes in. Our 
aim is to unite the existing, often 
bitterly divided, left into a single 
Communist Party. Not only those 
outside the Labour Party but those 
inside too. Only through such a 
strategy is it possible to seriously 
envisage drawing masses of so- 
called ordinary people to the kind 
of party needed if we are going to 
see an end to eapitalism. That is 
why bringing out into the open all 
the shades, factions and significant 
arguments on the existing left mat¬ 
ters. An approach which has won 
this paper a widely envied circula¬ 
tion. But as the reader will doubt¬ 
less will be full aware, we praetice 
openness when it comes to shades. 


sidered axiomatic by the “majority” 
of contemporary Marxists: the dicta¬ 
torship of the proletariat, socialism, 
communism. 

In the CPGB’s Draft programme 
we have, following Lenin and the 
Seeond International, used the 
word ‘soeialism’ to signify the first 
phase of communism. We have 
also, following Marx, used the 
dictatorship, or rule, of the working 
class, to name the state form that 
corresponds to the transitionary 
society that emerges out of capitalism 
and finally withers away with the 
higher phase of communism. 

I would not particularly object to 
changing ‘socialism’ to the ‘lower 
phase of communism’ in our Draft 
programme. But I would object 
to programmatically enshrining a 
separate phase, the dictatorship of 
the proletariat (a form of the state) 
before the transition to socialism 
or the lower phase of communism 
begins. To me, such a construction 
is indeed nonsense • 

Notes 

1. Weekly April 8 and August 26 2010. 

2. Eg, subsistence, a question I left out of my 
first two responses. Comrade Rogers takes our 
formulation as a equating to a poverty wage. We 
consider subsistence to be culturally determined 
and equating to what is required to culturally 
reproduce an average unskilled worker (and one 
replacement child). Under present conditions 
that would surely amount in money terms to 
something like a wage of £600-700 per week. 

This is the sort of level we would envisage setting 
unemployment, sickness and other such benefits. 

3. Weekly Worker im\Q 24 2010. 

4. K Marx and F Engels Cff Vol 6, New York 
1976, pp477-517. 

5. See H Draper iCar/ Marx’s theory of revolution 
Vol 3, New York 1986, and The ‘dictatorship of 
the proletariat ’from Marx and Engels New York 
1987. 

6. K Marx and F Engels CW Vol 24, London 
1989, p95. 

7. K. Marx and F Engels CW Vol 24, London 
1989, pp85-87. 

8. VI Lenin Vol 25, Moscow 1977, p472. 


faction and significant arguments 
in our own ranks too. 

To be honest I was expeeting a 
sudden spike in readership num¬ 
bers. Especially as rumours are 
flying about of an imminent split 
in the CPGB. However, as it turns 
out, over the last seven days (we 
count from Wednesday to Tuesday) 
there were 9,576 eleetronie read¬ 
ers. No change in other words. 
Either way we will be publishing 
articles dealing with our internal 
differences over the coming weeks. 
Such an approach is the surest way 
to guard against irresponsible 
splits and should serve as a model 
of good practiee for the rest of the 
left. Certainly the best elass mili¬ 
tants, the critieally minded, people 
with real revolutionary spirit will 
not touch a party which hides dif- 
ferenees and treats them as some¬ 
thing shameful. Arguments are in¬ 
evitable, healthy and wonderfully 
edueational. 

Honesty has won us not only 
readers, but loyalty, not least as 
shown by this week’s list of donors: 
TW (£150), MM (£70), MC (£10), 
RP (£ 10), SK (£230), AP (£ 15) and 
GD (£5). Which, if my arithmetic is 
correct adds up to £490. Together 
with our £577 running total we now 
have £1,067. With another week to 
go before the end of the month that 
takes us within reach of the £1,250 
target • 

Robbie Rix 

Fill in a standing order form 

(back page), donate via our 
website, or send cheques, 
payable to Weekly Werker 


Fighting fund 
Rumours flying around 
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Ahamadinejad: old Persian crutch 


S akineh Mohammadi Ash- 
tiani, the 43 year old mother 
of two who awaits the death 
penalty by stoning in Iran on adul¬ 
tery charges brought by the sharia 
court in Azerbaijan province, is on 
the cover of many western newspa¬ 
pers and the subject of news broad¬ 
casts in Europe and the US. Last 
Sunday, protesters, including phi¬ 
losophers and singers, were among 
those taking part in a demonstra¬ 
tion in Paris in solidarity with Mrs 
Ashtiani, while similar protests 
took place in cities throughout the 
world. 

One of her lawyers has been 
forced to leave Iran, seeking 
political asylum in Scandinavia. 
European ministers, presidents 
and MPs are defending her right 
to live, yet in her home town of 
Tabriz very few seem to be aware 
of her plight. The local media has 
not mentioned her case except as 
a small column in the ‘accidents’ 
pages, official Iranian TV channels 
do not cover her story and, arriving 
in New York this week, Iranian 
president Mahmoud Ahmadinejad 
claimed; “reports of a woman being 
sentenced to killing by stoning in 
Iran were fabricated, made up and 
part of Western propaganda.”’. All 
this after many official statements 
by Iran’s foreign ministry that the 
stoning of Mrs Ashtiani will be 
reviewed!^. 

It appears that her sentence, like 
the exaggerated claims about Iran’s 
nuclear and military capabilities, 
or the spying case against the three 
hikers (one of whom was released 
on the eve of Ahmadinejad’s visit 
to New York)^, are for foreign 
consumption. At times it looks as if 
the Islamic regime and its president 
are determined to attract publicity 
even if it is negative publicity. Of 
course, it is ordinary Iranians who 
pay the price of this adventurism. 

Sakineh Ashtiani was first tried 
on May 15 2006 by a court in Tabriz, 
and pleaded guilty to an “illicit 
relationship”, although the so-called 
adultery occurred after the death of 
her husband. She was sentenced 
to 99 lashes, and the sentence was 
carried out that year. In September 
2006, her case was re-opened when 
another court was prosecuting one of 
the two men involved in the death of 
her husband. She was then convicted 
of adultery while still married, and 
sentenced to death by stoning. She 
later retracted her confession. The 
case was held in Persian; though she 
only speaks Azeri. 

Every time the Islamic regime 
faced a political crisis, a new crime 
was added to Sakineh’s case; and 
now, as Ahmadinejad embarks on 
a wave of media interviews in the 
US, we are suddenly told there is no 
‘stoning’ case. Those people in Iran 
who know about her plight agree 
she is the victim of a cynical ploy 
by Ahmadinejad and his supporters 
to deliberately attract international 
condemnations - part of a strategy 
to divert attention from internal 
economic and political problems. 

No one should be in any doubt 
about the concerted efforts of the 
Islamic regime against Iranian 
women, however. Hardliners are 
trying to reintroduce a family- 
law bill that is recognised as 
discriminatory against women not 
only by moderates but also by some 
staunch conservatives. For example, 
one article of the bill provides men 
with the right to marry a second wife 


without consent from the first. 

Fractured regime 

As predicted, once the reformist 
faction was marginalised in terms 
of government executive power, 
conflict between Ahmadinejad’s 
government and the parliament, 
or majlis, deepened. The main 
parliamentary group, known as the 
principlist faction, is headed by the 
speaker, Ali Ardashir Larijani. The 
conflict has paralysed the state, with 
Ahmadinejad angrily withdrawing 
a number of bills presented by his 
government, claiming that they had 
been changed beyond recognition as 
they passed through various majlis 
committees. The government has 
stopped sending its decisions to 
lawmakers for confirmation, and it 
routinely fails to implement laws 
adopted by parliament. 

In the last few weeks, another 
faction - the ‘pragmatists’ led by 
former Islamic revolutionary guard 
corps (IRGC) commander Mohsen 
Rezai - has also been critical of the 
government. 

The ideological battles between 
Ahmadinejad and the conservatives 
has entered a new phase. He is 
constantly attacked for controversial 
statements made by his self appointed 
chief of staff, Esfandiar Rahim 
Mashaei. In a complete departure 
from all the ‘principles’ of the Islamic 
regime, on August 4 Mashaei told a 
gathering of Iranian expatriates that 
“the country should introduce the 
ideology of Iran, rather than Islam, 
to the world ... Islam would be lost 
if it weren’t for Iran”. And, a week 
later: “... if we want to present the 
truth embodied in Islam, we must fly 
the flag of Iran.” His remarks were 
attacked as heresy by conservative 
clerics who accused Ahmadinejad and 
Mashaei of advocating nationalism 
and secularism. 

In early September, Ahmadinejad 
and Mashaei presided over the 
opening of the Cyrus ‘human rights’ 
cylinder exhibition. The cylinder was 
transferred to Iran from the British 
Museum in early September and 
will be on display for four months. 
Some regard it as the world’s first 
declaration of human rights, and a 


symbol of tolerance and respect for 
different peoples and faiths made 
under the orders of Cyrus II, founder 
of the Persian empire under the 
Achaemenid dynasty, in 539 BCE 
following the conquest of Babylon. 

Herodotus and Aeschylus - Greeks 
who lived after Cyrus - praised him 
and called him merciful. The Bible 
describes him as the “anointed one”, 
because he allowed exiled Jews to 
return to Israel. However, modern 
historians doubt this flattering version 
of events. According Josef Wiesehdfer, 
professor of ancient history at the 
university of Kiel, in Germany, Cyrus 
attained his goals with “carrots and 
sticks”, but in truth, he was a violent 
ruler like all others. 

Inside Iran this sudden obsession 
with ‘old Persia’ has been reminiscent 
of the last days of the shah. His lavish 
celebrations of 2,500 years of Iranian 
monarchy at the palace of Persepolis, 
and the reciting of Cyrus’s charter 
marked the beginning of the end of 
his rule. So Iranians of a variety of 
political persuasions are not impressed 
by Ahmadinejad calling Cyrus a 
‘major prophet’ and draping a basij 
scarf around the shoulders of a man 
dressed as an Achaemenid soldier at 
Iran’s national museum during the 
inauguration of the Cyrus cylinder. 
All this has led to a new title for 
Ahmadinejad supporters; Archemedis 
Bassiji. 

Balancing act 

During the last few weeks 
Ahmadinejad has made a number of 
new appointments: Esfandiar Rahim 
Mashaei as his special envoy to the 
Middle East; Hamid Baghei, head of 
Iran’s cultural heritage foundation, 
as special envoy for Asian affairs; 
deputy foreign minister Mohammad 
Mehdi Akhundzadeh has been named 
Iran’s envoy on Caspian affairs; and 
Abolfazl Zohrevand, deputy head 
of Iran’s supreme national security 
council, is now the president’s 
envoy to Afghanistan. None of these 
appointments were approved by the 
supreme leader, ayatollah Ali Hoseyni 
Khamenei, who decides foreign policy 
issues; and, of course, they are a 
challenge to the dominant conservative 
factions of the majlis as well as a 


blow to Iran’s foreign ministry and 
foreign minister Manuchehr Mottaki, 
who is considered a pragmatist, 
and whom many believed was the 
supreme leader’s appointee in the 
government following the disputed 
2009 presidential elections. 

On September 7,122 MPs in Iran’s 
290-seat majlis called Ahmadinejad’s 
move “illegal”, and the supreme leader 
warned against duplication of foreign 
policy roles, reasserting his support 
for foreign ministry officials. 

Mashaei has established his own 
news agency, Mashanews, which 
is campaigning for an Iran without 
clerics (presumably with military 
nationalists in power?); “Iran needs 
someone like Mashaei to get rid of 
mullahs once and for all in Iran and 
bring back the great civilization of 
Iran minus the Arab mullahs who have 
polluted and destroyed Iran for the 
past 31 years.” Almost word for word 
what royalists and ultra-nationalist 
Iranians have been saying. 

The Islamic reformist reaction 
came from ex-president Seyed 
Mohammad Khatami: “I don’t want to 
speak about individuals. I believe that 
the clergy has played an important role 
in the regime. The thesis ‘Islam minus 
the clergy’ is fundamentally senseless, 
just like medicine without doctors, 
and has imperialist roots. Its goal is 
to marginalize the clergy from the 
arena and to give room to those who 
have deviated and have fundamental 
problems with the Islamic revolution 
and the regime. Therefore, this 
movement will not find a path among 
the devout and the principlist.” 

So here we are - Ahmadinejad and 
royalists on one side, Khatami, Mir- 
Hossein Mousavi, Mehdi Karoubi 
on the opposite side. Iran’s supreme 
leader has a difficult choice to make; 
his balancing act between the warring 
factions of the regime cannot last long 
and everyone inside and outside Iran 
is well aware of this. 

Sanctions 

economy 

The economy is in ruins. Sanctions are 
taking their toll and the government is 
paralysed. Sanctions on the banking 
and finance sector started three years 


ago; however it is only in the last few 
months that the new round of tougher 
sanctions and investment conditions 
has created problems for ordinary 
Iranians. Morteza Massoumzadeh of 
the Iranian business council in Dubai 
explains: “During this period we 
have seen the volume of economic 
activity in some cases drop by more 
than 50%”. New sanctions will make 
Iranian foreign exchange trade more 
difficult. 

Economist Bijan Bidabadi told the 
BBC that sanctions on banking has 
put pressure on the economy. Some 
private banks have tried to substitute 
for banks listed in the sanctions bill, 
but their resources are too limited to 
cope with the country’s trade dealings. 

Many importers and exporters are 
using loans to pay for transportation, 
others are entering deals without 
formal invoices and this will affect 
the economy. As greed, lack of spare 
parts (due to sanctions) and corruption 
continue to destroy manufacturing, 
including food production and 
agriculture, most of the country’s basic 
necessities are imported at colossal 
prices. Iranians are complaining that 
the price of most basic food items in 
major cities is more than the price of 
the same item in Europe. Most people, 
even amongst the professional classes, 
cannot afford to buy meat. 

Last week ayatollah Hashemi 
Rafsanjani, head of the clerical 
assembly of experts, told the annual 
gathering of the assembly that Iran 
would become a “dictatorship” 
unless current policies are reversed. 
He revealed the true extent of the 
sanctions: 

“We have never been faced with 
so many sanctions ... I would like to 
ask you and all the country’s officials 
to take the sanctions seriously and not 
as a joke.” 

The remarks were aimed at 
Ahmadinejad, who has brushed away 
concerns about sanctions, calling them 
“pathetic” and less effective than “a 
used handkerchief’. 

Paralysed 

Disputes within the many factions 
of the Islamic regime have paralysed 
the functioning of the state. It is no 
wonder ‘regime change from above’ 
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Dressing up as Cyrus 

is once more openly discussed by 
the US administration, while Israel 
and ‘hawks’ in the US Republican 
Party are once more calling for direct 
military action. On August 17 John 
Bolton, former US ambassador to the 
United Nations told Fox news that 
“Israel has until the weekend to launch 
a military strike on Iran’s first nuclear 
plant before the humanitarian risk of 
an attack becomes too great”. Bolton 
was referring to the fact that on August 
22 a Russian company was expected 
to help Iran start loading nuclear fuel 
into the Bushehr reactor. Contrary to 
all Barack Obama’s election claims, 
many of this summer’s statements 
regarding Iran’s nuclear programme 
and the need for regime change, as 
well as the dramatic escalation in 
the levels of sanctions imposed on 
the country, remind us of the Bush 
administration’s obsession with 
regime change in Iraq. 

Let us be clear; Iran it is not an 
anti-imperialist state; its economy is 
that of a capitalist dictatorship; its 
foreign policy is limited to irrational, 
reactionary anti-Western rhetoric; 
and, given serious internal political 
conflict and its association with the 
occupation governments in Iraq and 
Afghanistan, it is neither in a position 
to challenge US aggression in the 
region, nor to support Palestinians. 
Yet, at a time of economic crisis, the 
hegemon capitalist world power is in 
no position to tolerate a rogue state in 


a strategic part of the Middle East. The 
severity of the sanctions can only be 
explained if we take these facts into 
account. Iran’s clerical rulers are busy 
fighting each other, the economy is in 
a terrible state and the US and its allies 
hope sanctions will bring about their 
desired regime change. 

Reformists and 
US style regime 
change 

Since the disputed elections of last 
summer, sections of the international 
left have tried to reduce protests by 
millions of Iranians to an imperialist 
plot for a colour revolution. In the 
US the World Workers Party stood 
firmly behind Ahmadinejad, denying 
any fraud took place and heralding the 
Iranian president as the champion of 
the poor, while leftist academic James 
Petras wrote: 

“The demography of voting reveals 
a real class polarization pitting high 
income, free market oriented, capitalist 
individualists against working class, 
low income, community based 
supporters of a ‘moral economy’ 
in which usury and profiteering are 
limited by religious precepts.” 

Nothing could be further from the 
truth. Far from being an opponent 
of privatisation or a champion of 
the poor, Ahmadinejad’s presidency 
has coincided with a period of 
unprecedented privatisations. 


deregulation of work, mass 
unemployment and a growing gap 
between rich and poor, and the 
abolition of all subsidies.'* 

As Iran steadily moves up in the 
ranks of the most corrupt world states, 
contrary to James Petras’s claims it 
is the upper classes, the owners of 
capital, who benefit from the current 
government’s policies. Dictatorships 
work well for those seeking maximum 
exploitation of labour. Who but a neo¬ 
conservative Islamic regime could 
have created conditions forcing car 
plant workers (among the elite of the 
Iranian working class) work three 
consecutive shifts in order to survive? 

Owners of major capital have 
benefited from the policies of 
consecutive Islamic governments, 
especially since 1988. That is why 
they tolerate minor inconveniences 
caused by the interference of religion 
in private lives. In fact, unlike the 
working classes and the poor, they 
are not too concerned about sexual 
apartheid, bans on alcohol, restrictions 
on gatherings. They can afford to bribe 
their way into living a Los Angeles 
style life right in the middle of the 
capital city of the Islamic Republic 
of Iran. And both in maintaining a 
Western lifestyle and in their ultra 
rightwing Persian nationalism, they 
have an ally in Ahmadinejad’s most 
trusted deputy, Mashaei. 

On the political scene, the leaders 
of the Green movement are not 
considered regime-change forces 
by the US. There are many reasons 
for this, amongst them the fact that 
they remain loyal to the constitution 
of the Islamic republic. Also because 
their coming to power would not be 
seen by anyone as the US regaining 
control of Iran, not a sufficient enough 
reversal of the 1979 revolution. On 
the contrary, they remain the last card 
of the Islamic republic, a safeguard 
against downfall of the entire regime. 
The overwhelming majority of the 
political groups and parties behind the 
foundation of the Islamic republic in 
1979, as well as senior ayatollahs, both 
in the council of experts (ayatollah 
Rafsanjani) and those acting as source 
of shia guidance (ayatollahs Yousef 
Sanei, Bayat-Zajani, Dastgheyb, etc) 
are currently in the reformist camp. 

This above all else explains why 
Iran’s supreme leader tolerates this 
legal opposition and why so often 
in recent weeks his office played the 


role of intermediary and peacemaker 
between conservatives (the majority 
faction in the majlis) and reformists, 
even at the cost of isolating 
Ahmadinejad. Of course, should other 
more trusted allies, such as royalists, 
republicans and former religious 
figures currently gathered around the 
regime change camp in Washington, 
fail to increase their support base, the 
US and its allies might then consider 
supporting leaders of the Green 
movement. 

Opposition to 
the entire regime 
and the reformist 
camp 

The last few weeks have been 
turbulent times for the reformist 
movement. Despite new arrests, 
the return to prison of activists on 
bail and impending court cases, 
sections of this movement seem 
to have found new confidence in 
confronting the regime. Attempts at 
gaining televised confessions from 
imprisoned reformists have failed and 
some have started proceedings against 
their jailers and torturers. Karoubi and 
Mousavi have launched a new satellite 
and internet station. However the gap 
between the radical young supporters 
of the Green movement and a 
conservative and rather ineffective 
leadership remains as wide as ever. 

Two weeks ago Karoubi’s house 
was surrounded by a pro-Ahmadinejad 
mob who smashed windows and 
damaged security cameras; but they 
had to retreat having failed to gain any 
support from revolutionary guards. 
Even amongst Iran’s paramilitary 
forces there are divided loyalties 
between conservatives and neo¬ 
conservative pro-Ahmadinejad forces. 
In a clear sign of shifting alliances, 
revolutionary guard commanders 
issued a statement condemning 
the attack on Karoubi’s house. On 
September 15 plain clothes security 
agents raided the office of Mousavi 
and took away computers and some of 
his belongings. His office and website 
claimed this marked a “new phase in 
restrictions” on him. 

Throughout the 14 months since 
the rigged elections, leaders of the 
Green movement have complained 
about repression and attacks by 
security forces. However no Green 


movement supporters have faced 
the kind of repression meted out 
day in day out to labour activists 
(such as Tehran busworkers Reza 
Shahabi and Mansoor Ossanlou), to 
defenders of women’s rights such as 
Shiva Nazarahari or to hundreds of 
leftist student activists arrested in the 
last few months. Having said that, 
a positive aspect of the continued 
internal conflict between the various 
factions of the regime is that it allows 
a limited breathing space to workers, 
women and students who are waging 
the real struggle for regime change 
from below - its revolutionary 
overthrow. 

While conflicts between plain 
clothes security forces and military 
and Pasdar leaders who call them 
‘rogue agents’ are escalating, 
reformists and conservatives are 
attempting a new alliance against neo¬ 
conservatives around Ahmadinejad. 
With severe sanctions and renewed 
talk of military attacks against Iran, 
all of this heralds a new phase in the 
post-election period. 

There is the danger of increased 
repression, imprisonment of all 
opposition figures, imposition of 
terror and further attacks on the 
working class. However there is also a 
possibility that the cracks between the 
majlis and the president are too deep 
to permit a reconciliation, that protests 
will continue and that the next round of 
mass protests against unemployment, 
abolition of subsidies and the lack of 
freedom and democracy will be more 
radical and effective than last year’s 
demonstrations • 

Yassamine Mather 

yassamine.mather@weeklyworker.org.uk 
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Diane Abbott: class matters 


T he arguments put forward by 
the pro-Abbott comrades in the 
Weekly Worker and internally 
are a eonffised defence of a tactical 
approach marked by isolation from 
the struggles of our elass in the La¬ 
bour Party and beyond. Talk of ‘left 
communism’ and leftist purity is 
a eover to try not to deal with the 
arguments of those members of the 
CPGB opposed to the position pro¬ 
claimed by the leadership. 

The argument of opposition 
comrades is simple, to baek a 
candidate in the Labour leadership 
battle they need to fulfil important 
criteria to be of any use to our 
movement. Look around the 
world, the two key battles we face 
are the austerity drive brought 
on by the eapitalist crisis and 
the imperialist slaughter and 
interventions, spreading death 
and destruction on an ever greater 
scale. In Britain the euts agenda, 
once the mantra of the Labour 
government, has been taken up 
with a ffiry not seen since the 
1930s by the new Liberal-Tory 
coalition. To make any impaet on 
these struggles, to win workers 


up and down the country to 
united action we need to promote 
working class politics and 
working class political leaders. 

We must draw lines of 
demarcation, not based on some 
purity test but on whether the 
soeial demoerats are to be of any 
use to the battles the working elass 
is facing. These are not moralistic 
markers but the key battle lines 
that our class faces. We need to 
have a strategy that is not just 
splitting out the broad left from 
the right, but separating the elass- 
eollaborators from the genuine 
grass-root members who do hold 
working class positions. We have 
to be clear, supporting candidates 
who do not fight for basic working 
class politics on the key struggles 
of the period is of no use to the 
working class, let alone the cause 
of eommunism. We must fight to 
expose them and undermine them 
at every opportunity, not act as 
apologists for them. 

Peter Manson went out of 
his way in his article (‘Debating 
the Labour leadership contest’ 
September 16) to turn Diane 


Abbott into the anti-war candidate 
we all know she is not. Comrade 
Manson attempts to eover up her 
sell-out over her vote over the Iraq 
war in 2009. Apparently by voting 
for a motion that calls for the 
continuing role of British forces 
and highlighting the hard work of 
oeeupying troops she was simply 
defending the Labour Party from 
the Conservatives. This collapse 
into social chauvinism is brushed 
aside and her laek of attendance to 
vote with her Socialist Campaign 
Group comrades against the 
Afghanistan oeeupation and 
her support for imperialist 
intervention in Sierra Leone is 
ignored. You have to wonder 
what use is an anti-war candidate 
that collapses under pressure at 
key moments? Aeting as attorney 
for Abbott’s social imperialism 
does nothing to get us closer to 
comrade Manson’s declared aim 
of ‘the development of a left 
opposition within Labour in order 
to win it to Marxist polities.’ 

Comrade Manson and the 
PCC must see the Labour left as 
some homogenous mass, that just 


because legalism is a common 
approach to opposing wars by 
reformists that those who call 
for an immediate withdrawal are 
somehow no different to those 
who support Nato’s timetabled 
withdrawal. 

Last week we had the first 
strikes by tube workers against 
the austerity measures. These are 
the same tube workers Abbott 
turned her back on when she 
backed the privatisation of the 
East London Underground. She 
has also vacillated on the question 
of opposing cuts, she has called 
for ‘fair’ cuts and more of a 
balanee between cuts and taxes. 
An approach that is not much 
different to the rhetoric of Ed 
Miliband or Ed Balls. 

The PCC think communists 
should seek to build and strength¬ 
en the Labour left by backing 
Diane Abbott. There are two 
things wrong with the approaeh 
put forward by the PCC. Firstly 
as comrade Manson points out 
Abbott herself eannot provide a 
‘pole of attraction’ - she is not 
attempting in any serious way to 


organise the Labour left and seems 
more interested in organising her 
own career. Secondly we do not 
want to strengthen those forces 
within or outside of the Labour 
Party that do the movement more 
harm than good. The Labour Left 
is not homogenous. For all his 
problems, John MeDonnell repre¬ 
sents a far more grassroots, strug¬ 
gle oriented, political approach. 
This is of much more use to the 
working elass and eommunists at 
present. We need candidates of 
struggle not candidates that are far 
more interested in having a career 
in the media. Supporting Diane 
Abbott in this contest aetually po¬ 
litically damages the Labour left. 

It strengthens its eonciliationist, 
realpolitik tendeneies • 

James Turley (London) 

John Sidwell (Wales) 

Jamie Tedford (Sheffield) 

Lee Rock (Sheffield) 

Liam Conway (Manchester) 
Caitriona Rylance (Manchester) 
Chris Strafford (Manchester) 
Dave Isaacson (Milton Keynes) 
Simon Wells (London) 

Maciej Zurowski (London) 
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OUR HISTORY 


The politics of purity 

Communist unity was threatened in 1920 by anti-Labour seetarianism 


R eaders will have gathered 
that In earrylng this series 
of reprints from the pre¬ 
formation and early years of 
the Commnnist Party of Great 
Britain we are doing more than 
marking its 90th anniversary. 

The CPGB was the highest politi- 
eal achievement thns far of onr 
class in Britain. This is why there 
are snch rich lessons not least in 
the often franght process that led 
to the nnlty congress. 

‘Left’ critics of the British 
Socialist Party - the organisation 
that was to provide the bnlk of 
the members of the new party 
- refnsed to nnite with it in a 
Commnnist Party not only over 
parliament bnt affiliation to the 
Labonr Party. Legitimacy was 
given to their intransigence by 
the Amsterdam snb-bnrean of the 
Commnnist International headed 
by SJ Rntgers. Its commnnication 
“addressed to the commnnlsts of 
Great Britain” denonncing any 
commnnist activity in the Labonr 
Party was eagerly reprodnced 
in the Socialist Labonr Party’s 
The Socialist, on May 6 1920, 
and two days later in the Workers 
Dreadnought, the paper of the 
Workers Socialist Federation. 

The CPGB is cnrrently 
engaged in a controversy 
over the call for a critical first 
preference vote for Diane Abbott. 
This debate will continne at a 
forthcoming party aggregate 
and in this paper, of conrse. 
Essentially what we are dealing 
with is the politics of purity - 
the notion that commnnists 
will ‘taint’ themselves throngh 
entering into temporary blocs 
and alliances with opportnnists, 
social pacifists or even ont and 
ont social chanvinists. 

Thns, it is interesting to note 
that the argnments that onr anti- 
Abbott comrades present consist 
mostly of listing her failings. 
Indeed, on that level, there is 
no argnment between ns.' Bnt 
swapping horror stories over 
Abbott’s record are largely a 
waste of time. The point is what 
nse we as commnnlsts - pins 
the wider left in the workers’ 
movement - make of her 
candidacy. To what extent can 
the interests of the class straggle 
and the fight for socialism be 
advanced by Abbott receiving a 
good vote? 

As Lenin famonsly argned 
in ^Left’ wing communism, 
commnnists need strong 
stomachs. As he reminded his 
leftists, “the entire history of 
Bolshevism, both before and 
after the October Revolntlon, 
is full of instances of changes 
of tack, conciliatory tactics 
and compromises with other 
parties, inclndlng bonrgeois 
parties!” And in that spirit 
he advised commnnists in 
Britain to overcome their leftist 
scrnples and vote Labonr. “It 
is trne that the Hendersons, the 
Clyneses, the MacDonalds and 
the Snowdens are hopelessly 
reactionary,”^ Lenin freely 
admitted. And “when they are 
in power they will certainly 
behave like the Scheidemanns 
and Noskes^. All that is trne. Bnt 
it does not at all follow that to 
snpport them means treachery 
to the revolntlon; what does 
follow is that, in the interests 
of the revolntlon, working class 


revolntionaries shonld give these 
gentlemen a certain amonnt of 
parliamentary snpport”"*. 

What of the BSP? As befit¬ 
ted the serionsness of the issnes 
at stake, the BSP’s reply to the 
Amsterdam snb-bnrean of the 
Commnnist International was 
“given carefnl consideration” by 
its execntive committee. Labonr 
Party affiliation was “pnrely 
tactical”, it emphasised. The BSP 
was therefore prepared to refer 
the issne to the membership of a 
nnited Commnnist Party to de¬ 
cide. For it, commnnist nnlty was 
the pivotal qnestion. Hence the 
intervention of the Amsterdam 
snb-bnrean was “entirely gratni- 
tons and mischievons”; a view 
that was emphatically reinforced 
by the coinciding annonncement 
from the execntive committee of 
the Commnnist International in 
Moscow that it had “nnanimonsly 
decided to annnl the mandate of 
the Amsterdam snb-bnrean” be- 
canse of its nltra-leftism. 

BSP replies to 
Amsterdam 

The Call No 214, May 13 
1920 

Dear comrade SJ Rntgers 

You state (point 1); “In accordance 
with the resolution passed at the Feb¬ 
ruary conference in Amsterdam we 
are of the opinion that communists 
should not be affiliated either directly 
or indirectly to political organisa¬ 
tions that accept the principles of the 
Second International. For England 
such an organisation is no doubt the 
Labour Party.” 

This statement entirely fails to 
express the situation as it exists in 
this country. If the Labour Party 
were a political party in the ordinary 
sense of the word, composed solely 
or even largely, of individual mem¬ 
bership, the question of affiliation to 
the Labour Party could not possibly 
arise.^ But it is not. The Labour Party 
is a federation of trade unions and 
socialist bodies; its individual mem¬ 
bership is infinitesimal in comparison 
with its total affiliated membership; 
it is the expression, in the political 
field, of the activities of the work¬ 
ing class through their trade 
unions. By reason of this 
fact all shades of work 
ing class political opin¬ 
ion are counted in its 
membership. Above 
all is included that 
vast nebulous mass 
of thought, indefinite, 
inconsistent, inchoate, 
which is the real psycho¬ 
logical expression of the 
working class in Britain in 
its present stage of devel¬ 
opment ... We are as ac¬ 
tively opposed to the present 
reactionary leaders as you are 
yourselves. Moreover, we do 
not conceive the Labour Party to 
be the sole field of our activities; 
it is one avenue only through 
which to obtain access to 
the organised work¬ 
ing class. 

You see in 
this policy two 
grave dan 
gers. One, 
that the 
leaders of 
the Labour 
Party, if 


successful, will betray the work¬ 
ers in the same way that Ebert and 
Noske betrayed them in Germany.® 
The other, that the coming to power 
of a Labour government will lead to 
a catastrophe which will render it 
impossible to unite the workers under 
the banner of communism; whereas 
you appear to think that if we isolate 
ourselves now, to detach ourselves 
from the workers in their struggle 
and to content ourselves merely with 
warning them in advance, will help 
to unite them. We are under no illu¬ 
sions with respect to present reac¬ 
tionary leaders of the Labour Party. 
Nevertheless, it is by no means cer¬ 
tain that events here will necessarily 
take the same course as in Germany, 
any more than events in Germany 
have followed the same course as in 
Russia. In any case, you may be sure 
that our Noskes would find no more 
strong and bitter opponents than in 
the rank and file of that very Labour 
Party from which you would exclude 
us. Shall we abdicate our leadership 
in advance in favour of others who 
would be more in touch with reali¬ 
ties than ourselves, but would not be 
communists? 

Our staying outside the Labour 
Party would not prevent the arrival of 
the Noskes, but it would effectively 
undermine one source of communist 
influence which could be used against 
them at a critical moment. 

The second danger you men¬ 
tion takes for granted the coming 
to power of the Labour Party at an 
early date.’ Certainly the signs point 
in that direction, but here again we 
warn you that it is quite unsafe to 
build a British analogy on a German 
precedent. And even if the expected 
happens and a Labour government 
takes office, there will be no catas¬ 
trophe as you suppose. No failure of 
the Labour Party, however complete, 
will involve us, for we have defined 
our position too clearly. The ... resol¬ 
ution, carried unanimously at our 
Easter conference ... prove(s) this ... 

Moreover, you presuppose a 
swing to the right by the workers as 
a result of the failure of a Labour gov¬ 
ernment. We, on the contrary, believe 
a swing to the left far more likely, 
and we feel we should be false to all 
our principles if we allowed such a 
movement to proceed without being 
both in it and of it. 

You seek to turn what is 
purely a question of 
tactics into a ques¬ 
tion of principle. 
In point 4 you 
say; 

“Since 
we agree 
with 
those 
com¬ 
munists 
in England 
that object 
to participation 
in the Labour 
Party, we are 
of opinion 
they 



should not give up their attitude on 
a plea of unity. Much as we would 
like to see a united Communist Party 
in England it may be better to post¬ 
pone this ideal than to compromise 
on important issues.” 

In reply to a communication ask¬ 
ing for his views on the movement 
towards communist unity in this 
country, comrade Lenin declared: 
“The Communist Party is the su¬ 
preme issue; all other questions are 
secondary to that.” Not so the exec¬ 
utive committee of the Amsterdam 
sub-bureau. You would prefer the in¬ 
definite postponement of communist 
unity rather than the acceptance of a 
particular attitude on a minor point 
of tactics. From that view we most 
emphatically dissent. For the BSP the 
question of the Communist Party is 
the supreme issue, now as heretofore. 
In its desire to achieve unity the BSP 
has made concession after conces¬ 
sion, finally giving up the question 
of Labour Party affiliation entirely, 
provided that non-affiliation was not 
imposed upon the Communist Party 
in advance, as a fixed basis to be 
adhered to at all times and under all 
circumstances. In doing so we were 
not abandoning any of our beliefs, for 
we felt convinced that the necessities 
of a revolutionary movement would 
compel the Communist Party eventu¬ 
ally to share the views we hold. We 
felt, too, that the appeal of the Third 
International for communist unity 
was not lightly to be disregarded, 
and were prepared to surrender much 
that we thought important in order to 
attain that end. The obstacle to com¬ 
munist unity in Britain is not the view 
held by the BSP regarding affiliation 
to the Labour Party; it is the determi¬ 
nation of other sections to deprive the 
members of the Communist Party of 
any share in fashioning its tactics by 
deliberately and definitely tying the 
hands of the party before it is formed. 
To such a course the BSP cannot, un¬ 
der any circumstances, agree. 

You do not view the situation in 
this country in its right perspective. 
You visualise a Britain that does not 
exist. You imagine workers commit¬ 
tees springing up everywhere, with 
thousands of members, all commu¬ 
nists and led by communists, only 
waiting the word to take the organi¬ 
sation of the workers out of the nerve¬ 
less hands of the trade union bureau¬ 
cracy. You see the political initiative 
in similar fashion being taken away 
from the Labour Party. Regretfully, 
we inform you that you have been 
misinformed and misled. The British 
working class will move - have no 
fear of that. But it will move through 
its own institutions, and impelled by 
the accumulated experience of its own 
historic past. We propose to be with it 
in all its struggles, even to share with 
it the consequences of its mistakes. 
For being revolutionists we are also 
realists. Your theories might lead to 
an ineffective “left wing of the left 
wing,” but nothing more. Let those 
who will follow that path. For our¬ 
selves we shall continue to be with the 
masses of the workers wherever they 
are - even in the Labour Party, helping 
them in their struggles, pointing out 
their mistakes, opposing the influence 
of their opportunist leaders and seek¬ 
ing always to inspire them with our 
communist ideals. 

Having thus stated the position 
of the BSP, we wish, in conclusion 
to protest against the intervention of 
the Amsterdam sub-bureau in a mat¬ 
ter that lies altogether outside the 
mandate conferred upon it by the 
Third International. The function of 


the sub-bureau is to assist the com¬ 
munist parties in western Europe by 
the systematic distribution of litera¬ 
ture and information; not to lay down 
rules and regulations regarding policy 
or to give instructions as to the par¬ 
ticular tactics the communist parties 
shall apply. The February conference 
at Amsterdam was altogether unrep¬ 
resentative, and, as the official report 
of the proceedings published in the 
Bulletin (No 2) distinctly states, “the 
theses and resolutions voted can only 
have a provisory character.” Neverthe¬ 
less, those same theses and resolutions 
(adopted in some cases by the aid of 
the votes of the representatives of a 
German section that has since been 
excluded from the Third International) 
are advanced as presenting “the atti¬ 
tude of the bureau towards affiliation 
of communist groups and parties to 
the British Labour Party.” The good 
service the bureau might have ren¬ 
dered the organisations of the Third 
International in this country, had it 
confined itself within the limits of 
its mandate, is being nullified by 
its gratuitous intervention in a mat¬ 
ter of party tactics over which it has 
no jurisdiction, and regarding which 
its knowledge of local conditions is 
necessarily incomplete. Against such 
unwarranted interference we desire 
most emphatically to protest • 

Yours fraternally 
Executive Committee of the 
BSP, JAS Crossley, JFHodgson, 

H Hinshlelwood, C Martin, G 
Roberts, Fred Shaw, AA Watts, 
Albert Inkpin (secretary), Fred 
Willis (BSP delegate to Amsterdam 
conference). 

Notes 

1. http://www.cpgb.org.uk/article.php7article_ 
id-1004090 

2. Labour Party leaders. 

3. Philipp Scheidemann (1865-1939) - a leader of 
the German Social Democratic Party who voted 
for war credits in 1914. In 1918, Scheidemann 
unilaterally proclaimed the Republic from a 
balcony in the Reichstag building in order 

to upstage the proclamation of a “Workers’ 
Republic” by the communists led by Karl 
Liebknecht, which indeed followed a couple 
hours later. Gustav Noske (1868-1946) was 
defence minister in 1919-1920. He unleashed the 
infamous Freikorps (paramilitary organizations 
of ex-soldiers), who were responsible for the 
murders of Rosa Luxemburg and Karl Liebnecht. 

4. VI Lenin CIL Moscow 1977, p81. 

5. Before 1918 the Labour Party was not an 
individual membership party. It was made 
up of the Parliamentary Labour Party (which 
lacked practical autonomy from the Liberals 
beyond trade union issues) and local Labour 
Representation Committees (largely based on the 
Independent Labour Party, but also from 1916 
the British Socialist Party). In 1918 - in a move 
designed to divert mass pro-Russian revolution 
sentiment into safe channels - the PLP launched 
the Labour Party as a national, individual- 
membership party, with permanent constituency 
organisations, and a constitution including the 
famous clause four: “to secure to the workers 

by hand and brain the full fruits of their labour 
through the common ownership of the means of 
production, distribution and. exchange”. 

6. Friedrich Ebert (1871-1925) was leader of 
the Germany Social Democratic Party after the 
death of August Bebel. He led the parliamentary 
fraction of the party to vote almost unanimously 
in favour of war credits in August 1914. His 
loyalty to the German bourgeois state was 
rewarded in October 1918 when he and other 
national chauvinist SPD leaders were included 
in a new government formed by Prince Maxilian 
of Bavaria as a bulwark against the social 
revolution which threatened a defeated Gennany 
- a prospect Ebert blithely confessed that he 
“hated ... like sin”. 

7. The Lloyd George government (1916-1922) 
had successfully faced down the rising wave 
of industrially unrest that had began to build 
even before the end of World War 1, only to see 
it re-emerge in political form. Defeated on one 
front, the working class turned to another. The 
general elections of 1922, 1923 and 1924 gave 
successive boosts to the ongoing realignment 
in British politics. The two-party Liberal-Tory 
system was mutating into a two-party Labour- 
Tory system via an unstable and transitory 
three-party Liberal-Labour-Tory period. Lloyd 
George’s nemesis had arrived. 
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AFGHANISTAN 



Election lows and UN forces 

The US-UK-led occupation of Afghanistan has never had anything to 
do with democracy, writes Eddie Ford 

A fghanistan’s parliamentary elec¬ 
tions were finally held on Septem¬ 
ber 18 but the results are not ex¬ 
pected until October 31, maybe even later. 

The elections were originally scheduled 
for May 22 but had to be postponed due 
to the “security situation”, while many 
prominent voices had called for an even 
longer postponement. According to the 
Afghan-appointed independent election 
commission - funded by the United Na¬ 
tions development programme and donor 
countries - as of September 20, 73% of 
all “sensitive materials” (ie, ballot boxes) 
had been collected and returned to their 
offices. 

Election turnout appears to be 3,642,444 
voters, or some 40% of the registered 
electorate, the lowest in any of the four 
elections held in post-Taliban Afghanistan. 

The voting system used for the Wolesi 
Jirga - the lower house of parliament 
- is the single non-transferable voting 
and allows for candidates to get elected 
with less than one percent of votes cast. 

Formally speaking then, Afghanistan’s 
voting system is more democratic than that 
of the United Kingdom or any number of 
European countries. There are 249 seats up 
for grabs and the total number of candidates 
was 2,514, including 406 women. Indeed, 
the Afghan constitution reserves 68 seats 
in the parliament for women. However, 
even if a woman receives enough votes to 
win a seat in the ‘normal way’ she is still 
awarded one of the reserve/quota seats - so 
institutionalised tokenism, in other words. 

Overall, these parliamentary elections 
seem less fraudulent than last year’s 
presidential elections - but that is not saying 
much. The 2009 elections were almost 
universally regarded as an utter farce, 
totally rigged in favour of the incumbent, 

Hamid Karzai - Afghanistan’s ‘strong man’, 
albeit one who has next to no authority 
outside of Kabul. In fact, so blatant was the 
fraud - especially in Helmand where British 
troops are dying in such relatively large 
numbers - that the whole election became 
a bit of an embarrassment for imperialism, 
especially the United States. Rather than a 
glowing advert for democracy - and hence 
a desperately needed justification for 
the invasion and occupation - the whole 
sorry affair left the US lumbered with a 
former protege who lacked all political 
or moral legitimacy - still unable, despite 
the systematic cheating, to secure the 50% 
of the vote needed to declare himself an 
outright winner over his rival, Abdullah 
Abdullah. Yet Karzai ended up presidential 
victor when Abdullah, rather foolishly, 
pulled out of the contest in protest at the 
grotesque vote rigging. But what did he 
expect, transparent and open democracy? 

Of course, as anyone with even the 
slightest bit of knowledge about Afghan 
history and politics will know, the 
straightforward reality is that it is the 
warlord, village elder, imam, patriarchal 
family head, etc who decides how his 
people vote - and he is more than prepared 
to put his money, and AK-47, where his 
mouth is. Hence the current going rate for 
votes in Helmand, or so we read, is about 
$10 each - with ‘your ’ voter washing off the 
supposedly indelible ink stamped on them 
by the election officials and then trotting 
off to vote a second or even third time. In 
this vein, a spokesman for the Helmand 
provincial governor said police had found 
two stuffed boxes abandoned in cornfields 
in the Nowa district - a typical example 
of course - while one man was arrested 
carrying a list of 12,000 voter registration 
card numbers with which he intended to 
record thousands of illegal votes. There 
were also various arrests of people holding 
stashes of counterfeit voting cards. And so 
on. 

As per usual, there has also been 
widespread intimidation of female 
candidates and voters - and not only from 
the Taliban and its backers. Many forces 


Doing what they are told? 

and movements in Afghanistan detest 
the very thought of women having any 
democratic or civil rights or input into 
society, their ‘proper’ role being to act as 
effective slaves to the men. Furthermore, 
the Free and Fair Elections Foundation of 
Afghanistan, by far the country’s biggest 
electoral monitoring group, stated that its 
7,000 observers had seen ballot stuffing, 
proxy and under-age, multiple voting - 
you name it - in “most” provinces and had 
“serious concerns about the quality of the 
election”. However, despite the obvious 
fraud, low turnout and the “concerns” 
of the FFEFA, David Petraeus, the US 
commander of Nato forces in the country, 
less than convincingly declared that the 
parliamentary elections showed that the 
“voice of Afghanistan’s future does not 
belong to the violent extremists and terror 
networks: it belongs to the people”. Perhaps 
more realistically, Richard Holbrooke, the 
special representative for Afghanistan and 
Pakistan under the Obama administration, 
advised that “our goal” in Afghanistan is 
“not to eliminate corruption because that’s 
not possible” - rather, it is to “help” the 
Afghans “create a government which is 
responsive to the needs of the people and 
which the people regard as its friend”. 

So why are British troops fighting and 
dying in Afghanistan? Not to bring democ¬ 
racy and women’s rights (obviously); nor 
to secure an oil pipe line or gain access to 
precious metals and minerals. No, rather, 
the truth is that imperialism intervened in 
Afghanistan for nakedly political reasons 

- which is, to punish a wayward regime 
for harbouring Osama Bin-Linden and Al- 
Qaeda. Which in turn was the product of the 
imperial arrogance and hubris of the Bush 
administration, which genuinely believed - 
stupidly, if not slightly madly - that the US 
political-military machine could just waltz 
into any country, re-organise it from top to 
bottom to their liking, and then gracefully 
withdraw at the moment of their choice. 
Effortlessly. A “cake walk”, as notoriously 
promised by Donald Rumsfeld. Which of 
course it was - militarily, but in no other 
way. More like an escalating nightmare 
over which they could exercise less and 
less control. Events, quite predictably to 
those outside the magical neo-con circles, 
took on a life and a remorseless logic of 
their own. 

But that whole ideology, the evangelical 
fervour of ‘full spectrum dominance’ and 
the ‘new American century’, has all but gone 
now. The illusion shattered, just leaving a 
foul, lingering, political odour. Today, the 
only reason why the US doggedly remains 
in Afghanistan, despite all the casualties 
and the obvious military hopelessness of 
the situation, is that to pull out on the skids 
of their helicopters - as they had to do in 
Vietnam - would be a humiliation. Not 
only that, of course. Such an eventuality 

- or opportunity - would encourage other 


regimes, like China, to push forward 
their own geopolitical standing and 
interests: such as getting more confident, 
or belligerent, about their ‘lost territory’ 
of Taiwan or the inviolable sovereignty of 
their coast-lands (and other such madness). 
Or maybe India would seize the chance to 
make bolder hegemonic moves into South 
Asia. 

So, for all these and other reasons, 
we in the CPGB call for the immediate 
withdrawal of all troops from Afghanistan 
- they can serve no progressive role nor 
create a ‘breathing space’ for democracy, 
as the Alliance for Workers Liberty 
treacherously argued about the imperialist 
presence in Iraq. 

In that sense, communists welcome 
the fact that Diane Abbott - alone of all 
the five Labour leadership contenders - 
has consistently opposed the Afghan war 
and calls for the withdrawal of British 
troops. Good. True, her opposition to the 
Afghan and Iraq wars has been essentially 
on legalistic grounds - ie, that these wars 
were ‘illegal’, especially in Iraq - the 
inference of course being that ‘legal’ 
imperialist wars might be acceptable 
under certain circumstances. Clearly not 
a view that communists, as proletarian 
internationalists, subscribe to in any 
shape or form - but then again, you will 
hear exactly the same sort of left social 
democratic platitudes from the likes of 
Tony Benn and Arthur Scargill or even the 
Stop the War Coalition (depending upon 
which hat the Socialist Workers Party and 
its allies are wearing on that day). 

Even more to the point, the CPGB has 
never held back or hid for a minute our 
harsh criticisms of Abbott’s faults and 
limitations - like her nonsensical belief 
that there is a “need for a peacekeeping 
force” in Afghanistan but that it “should be 
a UN force ideally led by Muslim troops”'. 
For communists, the UN - a den of thieves 
and vile dictators - is just imperialism with 
blue helmets and one can only wonder 
how or why Pakistani or Iranian troops, 
Saudi Arabian ones even, could ever play 
any sort of progressive or democratic role 
in Afghanistan.Democracy, secularism, 
women’s rights and all the gains of 
modernity can only be won by the regional 
class struggle encompassing Afghanistan. 
The working class movement in India 
is in that sense key, and not only to 
progress in Afghanistan but to Pakistan, 
Bangladesh, Nepal, Sri Lanka, and the 
whole region. The September 7 all-India 
general stike gave an inspiring glimpse of 
what is possible. An estimated 100 million 
participated • 

eddie.ford@weeklyworker.org.uk 

Notes 

1. http://www.dianeabbott.org.uk/news/press/news. 
aspx?p^l02617 
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What we 
fight for 

■ Our central aim is the organisation of communists, 
revolutionary socialists and all politically ad¬ 
vanced workers into a Communist Party. Without 
organisation the working class is nothing; with the 
highest form of organisation it is everything. 

■ The Provisional Central Committee organises mem¬ 
bers of the Communist Party, but there exists no real 
Communist Party today. There are many so-called ‘par¬ 
ties’ on the left. In reality they are confessional sects. 
Members who disagree with the prescribed ‘line’ are 
expected to gag themselves in public. Either that or 
face expulsion. 

■ Communists operate according to the principles of 
democratic centralism. Through ongoing debate we 
seek to achieve unity in action and a common world 
outlook. As long as they support agreed actions, 
members have the right to speak openly and form 
temporary or permanent factions. 

■ Communists oppose the US-UK occupation of Iraq and 
stand against all imperialist wars but constantly strive 
to bring to the fore the fundamental question - ending 
war is bound up with ending capitalism. 

■ Communists are internationalists. Everywhere we 
strive for the closest unity and agreement of working 
class and progressive parties of all countries. We op¬ 
pose every manifestation of national sectionalism. It 
is an internationalist duty to uphold the principle, ‘One 
state, one party’. To the extent that the European 
Union becomes a state then that necessitates EU- 
wide trade unions and a Communist Party of the EU. 

■ The working class must be organised globally. With¬ 
out a global Communist Party, a Communist Interna¬ 
tional, the struggle against capital is weakened 
and lacks coordination. 

■ Communists have no interest apart from the working 
class as a whole. They differ only in recognising 
the importance of Marxism as a guide to practice. 
That theory is no dogma, but must be constantly 
added to and enriched. 

■ Capitalism in its ceaseless search for profit puts the 
future of humanity at risk. Capitalism is synonymous 
with war, pollution, exploitation and crisis. As a global 
system capitalism can only be superseded globally. 
All forms of nationalist socialism are reactionary and 
anti-working class. 

■ Tbe capitalist class will never willingly allow their 
wealth and power to be taken away by a parliamen¬ 
tary vote. They will resist using every means at their 
disposal. Communists favour using parliament and 
winning the biggest possible working class rep¬ 
resentation. But workers must be readied to make 
revolution - peacefully if we can, forcibly if we must. 

■ Communists figbt for extreme democracy in all 
spheres of society. Democracy must be given a social 
content. 

■ We will use the most militant methods objective 
circumstances allow to achieve a federal republic of 
England, Scotland and Wales, a united, federal Ireland 
and a United States of Europe. 

■ Communists favour industrial unions. Bureaucracy 
and class compromise must be fought and the trade 
unions transformed into schools for communism. 

■ Communists are champions of the op¬ 
pressed. Women’s oppression, combating racism and 
chauvinism, and the struggle for peace and ecological 
sustainability are just as much working class questions 
as pay, trade union rights and demands for high- 
quality health, housing and education. 
■Socialism represents victory in the battle for 
democracy. It is the rule of the working class. Socialism 
is either democratic or, as with Stalin’s Soviet Union, 
it turns into its opposite. 

■ Socialism is the first stage of the worldwide transi¬ 
tion to communism - a system which knows neither 
wars, exploitation, money, classes, states nor 
nations. Communism is general freedom and the real 
beginning of human history. 

■ All who accept these principles are urged to join 
the Communist Party. 
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Diplomatic 
silence speaks 
volumes 


Slow death of Cuban ‘socialism’ 


I t is a little over 50 years since the 
overthrow of the Batista regime in 
Cuba, by a coalition of the Cuban 
‘official communist’ movement and 
the populist guerrillas led by Fidel 
Castro. 

Along with the Soviet Union, 
Maoist China and Vietnam at the 
high point of the war against America, 
Cuba is one of the only Stalinist 
countries to carry serious cachet 
among revolutionaries abroad. You 
are more likely to see Che Guevara 
plastered across a T-shirt than Erich 
Flonecker. 

At the end of the day, however, 
socialism in one country is socialism 
in one country - however long it 
takes, it will only end in tears. This 
week Raul Castro, leading the island 
state in his ageing brother’s stead, 
announced a million redundancies 
in the public sector. This is part 
of an overall drive to privatise the 
economy; at present, 85% of Cuba’s 
population works for the state, which 
had previously nationalised everything 
down to barbers shops and grocery 
stores. These workers are being urged 
to become private owners of their 
enterprises, either on an individual 
or co-operative basis. That’s not 
all - wages are now to be linked to 
productivity even in the state sector. 

At present, wage differentials are 
very low - as, for that matter, are 
wages. That is compensated for with 
a food rationing system and, of course, 
their world famous health service, 
which indeed puts life expectancy 
in Cuba on a (slightly) better footing 
than in the United States - and a much 
better footing than many individual US 
states, to say nothing of comparable 
nations in the third world. 

Such wholesale nationalisation 
of everything is not a benchmark 
of socialism, however. Socialism 
is enabled by the extension of 
democratic planning through the 
commanding heights of the economy, 
under a radically democratic political 
regime. Under those circumstances - 
so Marxists wager - the mom-and-pop 
petty bourgeois enterprise will simply 
be unable to compete, and will quietly 
be absorbed into the mainstream 
economy. 

In Cuba, that simply hasn’t come to 
pass - nor should we have expected it 
to. Its principle international backer in 
the first decades of the revolution was, 
of course, the Soviet Union. Denied 
its geographically ‘natural’ trading 
partner in the USA, the USSR bought 
up Cuba’s sugar crop in bulk; this, 
and other subsidies, kept the Cuban 
economy afloat. After the fall of the 
Soviet Bloc in 1989-91, Cuba was 
plunged into crisis. 

Since then, the response of 
the Cuban state has been to begin 
edging down the Chinese road - to a 
mixed economy of state-owned and 
privately-owned enterprises. The first 
form this took was the extension of 
the tourist industry, around which has 
grown almost an entire economy of its 
own. The convertible peso, a second 
currency, was created in order to allow 
tourists to pay their way without using 
US dollars. 

The amount of money sloshing 
around in the tourist districts may 
not look enormous to western eyes - 
but a S5 tip is a quarter of a week’s 
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Fidel and Raul Castro: is the future capitalist? 


wages in Cuba; on top of that, luxury 
goods are sold almost exclusively 
in the convertible currency, and 
wages paid, for the most part, in 
the non-convertible national peso. 
Understandably, there has followed 
general under-utilisation of skilled 
labour, as engineers and doctors get 
work as busboys and waiters to obtain 
riches beyond the purview of their 
professions. 

The large scale privatisation, then, 
has a serious objective basis - it should 
not be viewed in standard left-Stalinist 
terms, as the subjective betrayals of 
a section of the Cuban leadership 
(as the Maoists put it, ‘capitalist 
readers’). The economic difficulties 
facing Cuba are real, and need to be 
dealt with somehow. Pushing onwards 
to full socialism is impossible in an 
isolated country - the capitalist road 
is the only one open to Raul and Fidel 
under present circumstances. 

Indeed, Cuba’s main diplomatic 
allies in the region are the left-led 
capitalist regimes of Venezuela and so 
forth. Hugo Chavez offers discounted 
oil; in return, Cuba offers medical aid 
and its own exports. Links with China 
are also deepening. In this context, it 
is only natural that the Soviet model 
of ossified state capitalism should fall 
by the wayside. 

Just where that leaves Cuba in its 
standing among the international left 
as an iconic ‘socialist’ state is hard to 
judge at the moment. The Morning 
Star confined itself to a standard news 
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agency report, declining to provide 
any editorial comment. As for the 
Revolutionary Communist Group, 
Britain’s foremost apologists for 
Castroite ‘socialism’, it has far been 
equally silent on the issue - though, 
of course, it is early days yet, Raul’s 
announcement of the redundancies 
having come only recently. The Party 
for Socialism and Liberation - an 
American group with similar politics 

- is also quiet, though it did manage 
to criticise Fidel for his endorsement 
of moronic conspiracy theories 
surrounding the shadowy Bilderberg 
group.' 

The International Marxist 
Tendency’s Jorge Martin has produced 
a substantial and not uninteresting 
document, with much nitty-gritty 
detail on Cuba’s economic woe 
(collapsing nickel prices, soaring food 
prices and the rest). It cannot last, of 
course - if, for their own reasons, the 
IMT are not in hock to Castro, they 
are certainly a little starry-eyed when 
it comes to Venezuela. The way out for 
Cuba, it seems, is through the Chavista 
movement - despite the latter’s own 
left-nationalist limitations, which no 
more exist for comrade Martin than 
the gulags existed for 1930s soviet 
loyalists.^ 

The symbolic power of the Cuban 
revolution has rested on two main 
bases. Firstly, there was a certain 
form of internationalism on the part 
of the Cuban ‘official communists’ 

- Che Guevara’s famous attempts 


to lead further guerrilla wars were 
ill-conceived at best, but embodied 
the spirit of revolutionary sacrifice 
for a generation of young militants - 
crowned, in the end, with a martyr’s 
halo in Bolivia. Later, Cuban 
intervention in the Angolan civil war 
delivered a serious body-blow to the 
tottering apartheid regime in South 
Africa. 

Secondly, in stark contrast to 
the almost universally hated state 
machines in the East European 
Stalinist regimes, Cuba’s revolution 
maintains a significant degree of 
popularity. This has less to do with 
the state-run economy than the specific 
history of Cuba itself. When Castro’s 
victorious forces reached Havana, they 
were greeted by an enormous general 
strike. The previous regime, headed by 
Fulgencio Batista, was widely hated; 
under his rule and that of decades of 
predecessors, Cuba had ceded most of 
the gains of its wars of independence, 
becoming effectively a US semi¬ 
colony, and an off-shore casino-cum- 
brothel for American tourists. 

After Castro took power, the US 
immediately feared for the spread of 
‘Communism’ to its own doorstep. 
Between the disastrous Bay of Pigs 
invasion and the blockade, US 
intentions were perfectly clear to 
its own population. The continuing 
enforcement of the blockade leaves 
little room for doubt even now. 

In short, in spite of running a 
bureaucratic regime comparable in 
structural terms with the German 
Democratic Republic, the Cuban 
‘communists’ remain popular because 
they embody in a particular form a 
fierce nationalist suspicion of the US. 
Pro-US dissidents have never gotten 
any real traction in Cuba - certainly 
nothing like the mass support for 
Solidarnosc in Poland, for example. 
This popularity means that state 
repression - though real - has nothing 
like the level of barbarity perpetrated 
by the Stasi or the Khmer Rouge; there 
are simply not enough enemies to kill. 
On the flipside, carefully monitored 
forms of public participation in 
politics are unthreatening enough to 
be allowed. 

How long will either of these 
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bases last under new conditions? 
At this point, it is simply too early 
to tell. The extension of the private 
sector, though intended to solve 
problems to do with overwhelming 
state ownership, will certainly cause 
serious problems of its own. As 
wealth differentials open up, so will 
class struggles. Productivity will 
not necessarily improve - one only 
has to survey the wreckage of the 
former Soviet bloc to see the worst 
case scenario, although Cuba is still 
some years from such an outcome. 

One thing is for sure - defending 
‘socialist’ Cuba will become a 
demonstrably harder sell for the RCG, 
PSL and the like. These are groups - 
or descendants of groups - who were 
lured away from Trotskyism by the 
revolutionary excitement surrounding 
Cuba and national liberation 
movements. It does not come quite 
so naturally to them to defend every 
twist and turn of official policy, as 
the sleepy organs of the official 
communist parties did so dutifully. 
One awaits their impressions of Raul 
Castro’s proposals with bated breath. 

As far as substantial revolutionary 
possibilities in Cuba go, it is clear 
that any successful revolution will 
be international, and must spread 
throughout the region and onwards to 
strategically important sections of the 
advanced capitalist world - especially 
Europe. This cannot be achieved by 
protracted guerrilla struggles. Che, 
Fidel and the rest only succeeded 
in Cuba thanks to the organised 
action of the Cuban working class 
in parallel with their struggle. As for 
the ‘Bolivarian socialism’ of Hugo 
Chavez, the warnings from history 
are ample. The most appropriate one 
here is Batista himself - who, like 
Chavez, began his political career as 
a left-leaning army officer, placing 
communists in his first cabinet. 

We know how that turned out • 

James 'birley 

james.tur1ey@weeklyworker.org.uk 

Notes 

1. http://www.pslweb.org/site/News2?page=News 
Article&id^ 14431 &newsiv_ctrl^ 1015 

2. http://www.marxist.com/where-is-cuba-going- 
capitalism-or-socialism.htm 
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